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Sermons for the Month of May 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE PETITIONS IN THE LITANY OF THE 
SACRED HEART 


XXXI. Heart or Jesus, DELIGHT oF ALL THE SAINTS 


We often adopt an expression used in Holy Scripture and speak 
of this world as a vale of tears (Ps. Ixxxiii, 7); we either know 
already by experience or soon shall know that there is here far more 
sorrow than joy, and that the pleasures of this life are short and 
transitory, leaving often a sense of bitterness, because, if not actually 
sinful, they frequently lead to sin, and give us occasion for bitter 
repentance. They are like the so-called apples of Sodom, which, 
according to tradition, grow near the Dead Sea, and are outwardly 
fair and attractive, but contain merely dust. 

Though not, like Solomon, enjoying all worldly delights, we can 
still say, as he did, “Vanity of vanities, and all is vanity” (Eccles. i, 
2) and ask: “What profit shall a man have of all his labor and vexa- 
tion of spirit with which he hath been tormented under the sun? 
All his days are full of sorrows and miseries, even in the night he 
doth not rest in mind, and is not this vanity?” (Eccles. ii, 22, 23). 
Under these circumstances, the only reasonable thing to do is not to 
set one’s hopes upon earthly joys, but to accustom oneself to a holy 
indifference, as St. Paul advised, saying: “The time is short; it 
remaineth that they also who have wives, be as if they had none; 
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and they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 
as if they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they possessed 
not; and they that use this world, as if they used it not; for the 
fashion of this world passeth away” (1 Cor. vii, 29-31). 

Let us turn our eyes away from the things of earth to those of 
heaven, for nowhere else will our desire for happiness, our longing 
for rest, for opportunity to use all the faculties of our souls and 
for full knowledge and perfect love find satisfaction. In heaven 
we shall rejoice in the Sacred Heart of Jesus, the delight of all the 
saints for ever and ever. Let us to-day consider, in accordance with 
the teaching of our faith, how suitable this title is to the Sacred 
Heart. 

What constitutes the bliss of the saints in heaven? In the first 
and foremost place it is the beatific vision, the contemplation of the 
Divine Essence, which is possible to a creature only through a super- 
natural uplifting of his nature. Here on earth human nature was 
raised by sanctifying grace, and the saints were made partakers of 
the divine nature (2 Peter i, 4). When they died, their faith was 
changed into the light of heavenly glory, and this light renders human 
nature capable of direct recognition and enjoyment of the Divine 
Essence. In this Divine Essence a glorified soul beholds everything 
else, and especially the Person, both human and divine, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and His most Sacred Heart, the wonderful work of the 
Blessed Trinity. 

What delight must this knowledge and contemplation of the divine 
Heart of Jesus afford to the saints in heaven! Even here on earth 
the most intense happiness of true Christians, and particularly of the 
saints, consists in thinking of this Heart, in perceiving its senti- 
ments, especially its love of God and man, and its participation in 
all the actions of Christ. But here on earth all our knowledge of 
God and our Saviour and His Sacred Heart comes to us through 
the teaching of Holy Church. As St. Paul says: “We see now 
through a glass in a dark manner, but then face to face; now I know 
in part, but then I shall know even as I am known” (1 Cor. xiii, 12). 
Now we see the supernatural, that is beyond our comprehension, 
only in a sort of twilight, but then we shall behold everything in the 
light of the Divine Essence, which is the prototype and summary of 
all, and the greater our merit acquired here on earth, the higher 
will be the degree of happiness assigned to each of us. How clear 
a knowledge of the Sacred Heart will the saints then possess! It 
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is so intimately connected with God, that it inevitably will be the 
chief object of their contemplation. St. John writes in the Apo- 
calypse (xxi, 23): “The city (i. e., the heavenly Jerusalem) hath 
no need of the sun, nor of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory 
of God hath enlightened it, and the Lamb is the lamp thereof.” The 
Lamb of God, our Saviour Jesus Christ, is the sun shining in heaven, 
the delight of all who dwell there. When we are told that the saints 
behold the essence of God, His omnipotence, His wisdom, His love 
and all His other qualities, which are not distinct from His essence, 
we can form only a very inadequate idea of what this means. It is 
much easier for us to consider God’s qualities, and especially His 
love, as revealed in our Saviour, His beloved Son, who in His human 
nature approximated in the most perfect manner possible to a crea- 
ture to the likeness of God, and in His Heart reflected most clearly 
the love of God. The saints in heaven will see God face to face 
without ceasing to recognize Him in our Saviour, and to see all His 
properties reproduced in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. What bound- 
less happiness will be theirs! 

Let us turn our thoughts to our Lord after His resurrection. His 
triumph over death and hell had altered Him. In His Incarnation, 
He had, as St. Paul says, assumed the form of a servant, being 
made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man (Phil. ii, 
7). Of course His divine majesty was obvious to all who did not 
wilfully shut their eyes to it, for it was revealed in His every move- 
ment and action, yet it was veiled, and even obscured, by the shame- 
ful ill treatment that He underwent during His Passion. His lifeless 
Body, drained of its Blood, had hung upon the Cross, but after the 
Resurrection it was transformed and glorified. All traces of suf- 
fering and ill usage had vanished; the Blood that stained His sacred 
Face, the wounds caused by the crowning with thorns, the scourging 
and the bearing of the Cross had disappeared; only the scars on His 
Hands and Feet and in His sacred Side remained, and they were no 
disfigurement, but glowed and shone as the abiding tokens of His 
victory. His whole aspect savoured of heaven rather than of earth. 
How beautiful must our risen Saviour have been! How happy were 
those to whom He appeared! “Was not our heart burning within 
us, whilst he spoke in the way, and opened to us the scriptures?” 
said the disciples to one another, after meeting Him on the road 


to Emmaus, and recognizing Him at the breaking of bread (Luke 
XXIV, 32). 
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His appearance during His transfiguration on Mount Thabor had 
had a similar effect upon the three apostles, Peter, James and John, 
“His face did shine as the sun, and His garments became white as 
snow” (Matt. xvii, 2; cf. Mark ix, 2, etc.; Luke ix, 29, etc.). The 
apostles were overpowered at the sight, and St. Peter, forgetting 
himself and his surroundings, cried impulsively: ‘Lord, it is good 
for us to be here; if thou wilt, let us make here three tabernacles, 
one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elias” (Matt. xvii, 
4). The apostle’s one idea was to remain on the spot where he had 
been made an eyewitness of Christ’s glory (2 Peter i, 16). Yet the 
vision lasted but a moment, and the apostles, dazzled by its brilliancy, 
were seized with fear, and fell on their faces until our Lord touched 
them and bade them arise. The saints in heaven, however, enjoy 
the sight of Jesus in His glory always; how intense must be their 
joy! 

Just as during His life on earth, our Lord’s Heart participated 
in all His actions and sufferings, and endured most acute agony, 
so does it now share in the splendor and majesty of His glorified 
Body. Hence the sight of it may be called in a special manner the 
delight of all the saints. 

Merely to behold the Heart of Jesus must be a delight, but to love 
it is an infinitely greater joy. Even on earth the saints have loved it 
more than all else; but in heaven their love is incomparably more 
intense, since it is augmented by their increased perception of its 
beauty, dignity and goodness. Here on earth their dearest wish 
has been to see more honor paid to the Sacred Heart; seldom indeed 
has this wish been fulfilled, for they could not induce many to love 
Jesus, but in heaven His Heart is honored far above any other, and 
even worshipped on account of its union with the Person of the 
Son of God. All the angels and saints, all the countless host of the 
blessed concur in praising the Sacred Heart, and this praise must 
be the outcome of their delight and enthusiasm. All are carried 
away and entranced with joy as they pay this incessant homage to 
our divine Lord. 

If we desire better to understand the delight felt by the saints 
in the love of the Sacred Heart, we must ourselves be filled with 
love of it. In speaking of the happiness enjoyed here on earth by 
those who love Christ, St. Augustine says: “Show me a man who 
loves, and he will understand my meaning; show me one who is full 
of longing, who hungers, dwelling as a stranger in the wilderness 
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of this world, and thirsts and sighs for the spring of eternal life— 
show me such a man, and he will know what I mean” (Tract. 26 in 
Joan. n. 4). The delight afforded by love of the Sacred Heart in 
heaven must far surpass the joy of a loving soul on earth. If we, 
because of our coldness and indifference, cannot comprehend the 
latter, how difficult, how impossible is it for us to form any idea of 
the excessive joy given by the Heart of Jesus to the saints! 

But the saints do not simply love the Sacred Heart, their love is 
reciprocated in still fuller measure; and this is a fresh source of 
delight, for it is sweet to be loved. The love of the Sacred Heart 
for the saints is boundless as the ocean, and therefore it affords 
them eternal and unlooked-for bliss. This is the interpretation put 
upon the Psalmist’s words: “The children of men shall be inebri- 
ated with the plenty of thy house, and thou shalt make them drink 
of the torrent of thy pleasure; for with thee is the fountain of 
life, and in thy light we shall see light” (Ps. xxxv, 9). The Sacred 
Heart gives of the plenty of God’s house to those that love it. It 
is the richest and most powerful of all hearts, for it is that of the 
only-begotten Son of God. It allows the saints to drink of the tor- 
rent of pure and holy pleasures, natural and supernatural. It is to 
them the fountain of happy life, and in it they see light everlasting, 
God Himself. The Heart of Jesus is the Heart of the second divine 
Person, also called divine Wisdom, who, speaking in the book of 
Proverbs, says: “I was .. . playing in the world, and my delights 
were to be with the children of men” (Prov. viii, 31). Far greater 
is the delight experienced by the Sacred Heart at being in the com- 
pany of the saints in heaven, and correspondingly greater is the joy 
that it prepares for them. 

Of the bliss in heaven St. Paul writes: “Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for them that love him” (1 Cor. ii, 9). The 
gift of the Sacred Heart is inseparable from this bliss that so far 
surpasses human comprehension. Here on earth Jesus gives Him- 
self to us in Holy Communion, but in heaven it is unnecessary for 
the love of His divine Heart to be concealed under sensible forms, 
and so He gives Himself to His followers directly in the beatific 
vision and in His boundless love. Here He could give us no better 
proof of love than to die for us and to leave us His Body and Blood 
to be the food of our souls. “Having loved his own, who were in 
the world,” says St. John, “he loved them unto the end” (John 
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xiii, 1), to the extreme limit, that is, of love. But in heaven He 
displays His love always ; His Heart is still most generous and noble, 
and will never let any of those devoted to it, outdo it in love. It 
is most fair and perfect, far excelling all created things in beauty, 
What joy must the saints feel when they contemplate it and know 
that they possess its love! 

What better task could we undertake than to do our utmost to 
love the Sacred Heart of Jesus as well as we can? Our Lord said: 
“T am come to cast fire on the earth, and what will I but that it be 
kindled?” (Luke xii, 49). This fire is to be kindled within us and 
burns with an ever brighter flame for God’s sake, because it is His 
will that we should honor Him by our love, and also for our own 
sake, because our love of God and of the Sacred Heart is the surest 
pledge of our eternal salvation. St. Paul says: “Hope confoundeth 
not, because the charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, who is given to us” (Rom. v, 5). We have received 
the Holy Ghost, sanctifying grace, and with it the love of God was: 
infused into our hearts. This is only the beginning of love, and it 
must be fanned to a bright flame, since we ought to regard it as our 
duty to love God above all things, and to make Him our aim as the 
saints knew how to do. Love of the Sacred Heart is one of the 
best means of increasing within us love of God, and if this love 
inspires us to do right and to avoid all grievous sin, our hope will 
not be deceived, and our longing for happiness, peace and rest will 
be satisfied when we possess the Sacred Heart. In heaven it will be 
our delight, as it already is that of the saints, for in its light we 
shall see everlasting light. The contemplation of its greatness, 
beauty, majesty and goodness will be united with the beatific vision, 
and the knowledge that this Heart is ours for us to praise and 
glorify forever, adoring in it God Himself, will be our supreme 
happiness for all eternity. Amen. 
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It A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
y. LOVE OF THE NEIGHBOR* 
W 
VII. TuHou SHatt Nor STEAL, 
to 
I: 1. Our Right to Hold Property. 
re 
d God intends us to have possessions. When He had created Adam 
6 and Eve, He said to them: “Rule over the fishes of the sea, and the 
- fowls of the air, and all living creatures that move upon the earth. 
st Behold I have given you every herb bearing seed upon the earth, 
h and all trees . . . to be your meat” (Gen. i, 28, 29). God meant 
e human beings to rule the earth, and gave them many possessions. 
d Just as He gave Adam and Eve many earthly gifts, so did He 
wil bestow riches on other people. 
it To Abraham, who forsook his home and parents in obedience to 
r the Lord, He gave servants and cattle, and promised him the land : 
ie of Canaan. Jacob left his father’s tent as a fugitive, so poor that i 
” he said of himself: “With my staff I passed over Jordan,” but he 
went back a wealthy man. Joseph came to Egypt as a slave, and 
il rose to be ruler over the land. On Job and Tobias too God bestowed 
ll large possessions. 
* All wealth comes from God, for “the blessing of the Lord maketh 
eS men rich,” but we must do our part, and God requires us to be 
. industrious. 
Even Adam and Eve had to work; Noe had to exert himself to 


cultivate his vineyard, and then God gave him fruit in abundance. 
Isaac tilled his land, and the Lord blessed it, so that it brought forth 
ahundredfold. Jacob toiled in Laban’s service, and said: “Day and 
night was I parched with heat, and with frost, and sleep departed 
from my eyes; and in this manner have I served twenty years.” But 
in the end he received a rich reward for his labor. 

From us, as from the servants to whom He gave the talents, God 
demands industry, and He will bless our work and give us money. 
“In much work there shall be abundance” (Prov. xiv, 23). “The 

















* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month, 
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slothful hand hath wrought poverty, but the hand of the industrious 
getteth riches” (Prov. x, 4). “Every man that eateth and drinketh, 
and seeth good of his labor, this is the gift of God” (Eccles. iii, 13), 

What we possess is generally the result of God’s blessing on our 
own work. He wishes us to acquire and increase property by our 
labor, and therefore it is quite wrong to say, as some people do, that 
all ownership is theft, and that we ought not to add to our posses- 
sions. Sometimes we inherit money, or receive it as a gift, and then 
we enjoy the property that others have gained by their labor. All 
that we possess honestly in accordance with God’s will is our prop- 
erty; and the best way to make money is to be industrious and 
thrifty. 

God gives us earthly possessions because we need them for our 
support now, and because we ought to make provision for our old 
age. Bees gather honey for the winter, and squirrels store up nuts, 
and in the same way we ought to work and save money, so that we 
may not come to want. We read in Holy Scripture: “Thou shalt 
eat the labors of thy hands; blessed art thou, and it shall be well 
with thee” (Ps. cxxvii, 2). 

If we possessed nothing, we could not live. Without land, we can 
grow no corn; without trees, we can gather no fruit. Supposing 
some one robbed your parents of all they have, what would become 
of you? You would starve. “The bread of the needy is the life of 
the poor; he that defraudeth them thereof is a man of blood” 
(Ecclus. xxxiv, 25). God gives us earthly goods in return for 
honest work, and wishes each of us to keep what he lawfully owns. 
Hence He has taken the rights of ownership under His protection 
by proclaiming: “Thou shalt not steal.” By the Fifth Command- 
ment, “Thou shalt do no murder,” God protects our life; by the 
Seventh He protects our property, which is indispensable to our 
existence in this world. We must respect our neighbor’s property 
as we do his life. Whoever appropriates another’s goods, rebels 
against God and defies our Lord; he values these goods more highly 
than God’s commandment, and sets the things of earth above their 
Creator One does not love his neighbor if he injures him by rob- 
bing him. A thief loves neither God nor his neighbor. How could 
our just and merciful God permit a man to be dishonestly deprived 
of the goods that he had acquired by steady work and upon which 
God’s blessing had rested? Listen to St. Paul’s words on the sub- 
ject: “This is the will of God . . . that no one overreach nor cir- 
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cumvent his brother in business, because the Lord is the avenger 
of all these things” (1 Thess. iv, 6). 


2. Injury to Property. 


Although God said: “Thou shalt not steal,” there have always 
been people who have robbed others of what belonged to them. 

(a) Theft. The sons of Helt, the high priest, used to steal the 
flesh offered in sacrifice out of the kettle in which it was being 
boiled (1 Kings ii, 13). We shall see what punishment they re- 
ceived. 

Judas kept the purse containing money to supply the needs of our 
Saviour and His disciples, and used to take some of the money 
secretly for himself (John xii, 6). We need not go to the Bible to 
find instances of thieving; perhaps we have some little thieves here 
among us to-day. Sometimes at school a child takes pencils or pens 
that do not belong to him, or at home he pilfers cake and sugar. 
Others are in the habit of stealing fruit and flowers from their 
neighbors’ gardens. Children who act thus are thieves; at present 
they take only comparatively small things, but in course of time 
they may not hesitate to take things of more value. 

If children who now take little things are not cured, they may 
some day be imprisoned for theft. 

(b) Fraud. A thief takes what does not belong to him when he 
thinks that no one will see him. A cheat is more cunning. 

Jacob defrauded his brother of his father’s blessing. Can you tell 
me how he contrived to do this? He was punished for his decep- 
tion, and was cheated in his turn by Laban. How did Laban cheat 
Jacob? Afterwards Jacob was cheated by his own sons, who sold 
their brother into captivity. They made use of a goat, just as Jacob 
had done when he cheated Isaac. Giezi cheated Naaman the Syrian, 
and suffered in consequence. Can you tell me what he did and what 
punishment was inflicted upon him? 

In all these cases, by means of cunning lies and fraud, men cheated 
others of their property. Unhappily there are many deceitful per- 
sons even at the present day. 

Sometimes a milkman mixes water with his milk, or gives short 
measure. A baker may use bad flour, and sell the inferior bread 
for the price paid for a better quality. A grocer may give short 
weight, or sell spoiled goods. A farmer may put mouldy corn or 
potatoes at the bottom of a sack, and fill it up with what looks good. 
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All such men are cheating their neighbors. A laborer or servant 
cheats his employer if he works only whilst some one is looking 
after him, and does nothing as soon as he is left alone. Some cheat 
in their accounts, and charge for goods that they have not supplied, 

Every one who cheats another commits a sin, for he is taking an 
unfair advantage and is acting dishonestly. I have known children 
who, when sent on an errand, have told lies and pretended that what 
they bought cost more than was really the case; they kept a penny 
or two for themselves, and thus robbed their mother. Others cheat 
their teachers by copying the exercises written by their schoolfel- 
lows. If they get good marks for work not their own, they are 
thieves. Once I heard of some children who went about begging 
money ; they aroused the sympathy of kind-hearted people by telling 
them that their parents were ill and very poor. Not a word of 
their tale was true. Such children ought to remember the words: 
“Cursed is the deceitful man.” 

(c) A robber is even worse than a thief or a cheat. Robbers 
killed Job’s shepherds and drove off his flocks. Robbers lay in wait 
for the man who went from Jerusalem to Jericho, and beat him 
and left him half dead. King Saul was a robber, for he fought 
against the Amalekites, not to punish them, as God commanded, 
but to get possession of their flocks and herds. 

Achab and Jezabel murdered Naboth, because they desired his 
vineyard. 

We often read of robberies in the newspapers. Not long ago a 
boy of 14 was sentenced to imprisonment for having robbed a little 
child of some money. A robber is as bad as a man who deprives 
his neighbor of all his worldly goods by setting his house on fire. 

(d) Usury. Some persons pretend to help the poor, but their 
real object is to plunder them. They act like Jacob, who gave Esau 
some lentil pottage from motives of avarice, and not from love. 
He wanted his brother to give up his birthright in return for it. 
Usurers lend money to the poor, and demand exceedingly high 
interest, or they force their debtors to buy goods of them and to pay 
exorbitant prices. They help the poor, not out of charity, but with 
a view to their own advantage, and have no scruple in seizing all 
the goods of a debtor, who cannot repay his debt at the appointed 
time. It is of such people as these that we read in Holy Scripture: 
“To-day a man lendeth, and to-morrow he asketh it again; such a 
man as this is hateful” (Ecclus. xx, 16). 
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A worse form of usury has come into vogue lately. Merchants 
dealing in necessaries of life form what is called a “Ring,” and 
agree among themselves not to sell below a certain price. In this 
way they rob their customers—many of whom are poor—and acquire 
enormous fortunes. Their money will bring them no blessing. 


(e) Unlawful injury of another's property. Many perhaps feel 
inclined to thank God, like the Pharisee in the parable, that they are 
not thieves and extortioners, and fancy that they have never sinned 
against the Seventh Commandment, because they have not actually 
stolen anything. Such people are often hypocrites; they abuse 
others for cheating them of a few pence, whilst they themselves cheat 
the state by paying less taxes than they are bound to pay. Some 
sit in judgment upon a thief, and yet buy what they know to be 
stolen goods. Some rich men are indignant at being cheated, yet 
they seek to cut down the wages paid to their workingmen, thus 
defrauding them of money that they have earned. These wealthy 
employers should remember that it is written in Holy Scripture: 
“He that sheddeth blood, and he that defraudeth the laborer of his 
hire, are brothers” (Ecclus. xxxiv, 27). A workingman perhaps 
boasts that he has never been dishonest, but he may have injured 
his master’s property or wasted his materials, and so have occasioned 
him loss. This is not an honest way of acting. 


A maidservant thinks herself perfectly honest, yet she is careless 
and she destroys her master’s property. She is robbing him just 
as much as if she actually appropriated things belonging to him. A 
boy may say that he has never robbed or cheated any one; yet he has 
thrown stones and broken his neighbor’s windows. Is this honest? 
No one is honest who tears up other people’s books, or destroys their 
property or damages their houses, or kills their animals, or spoils 
their trees, or breaks down their hedges, so that animals can stray 
into the fields and injure the crops. Any one who acts so as to 
harm his neighbor’s property is no better than a thief. Some people 
do not hesitate to keep anything that they happen to find, and take 
no pains to discover the owner. They act like thieves, if they re- 
tain what does not belong to them. Others are in the habit of bor- 
rowing money, or books, or tools, and never think of returning them 
or paying for them, or perhaps they give back part only, and are 
indignant if they are asked for the whole. This again is dishonest. 
“The sinner shall borrow and not pay again” (Ps. xxxvi, 21). Now 
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tell me some of the ways in which men injure their neighbors’ prop- 
erty. 

If we remember that all these people act dishonestly, we shall see 
that there are a great many thieves in the world, and that there are 
few people who do not, at some time or other, break the Seventh 
_ Commandment. You may be guilty of some of the offences that 
have been mentioned ; if your conscience accuses you, acknowledge 
your sin, like the penitent publican in the Temple, and say: “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” 


3. Theft and Its Punishment. 


Let us see what Holy Scripture tells us on this subject. Jacob 
deceived his father and brother, and though he repented, he was 
punished; who deceived him in turn? When the Israelites under 
Josue took possession of Jericho, they were ordered to offer to the 
Lord all the gold and silver that they seized. Acham kept some 
things for himself, and was put to death. The wicked sons of Heli 
stole flesh in the Temple, and they died a violent death on the battle- 
field, as the Lord had foretold. 

Saul stole the flocks of the Amalekites, and lost both the grace of 
God and his royal throne. 

Achab and Jezabel robbed Naboth, and suffered a horrible kind 
of death. 

Giezi deceived Naaman, and was stricken with leprosy. Judas 
Iscariot stole money out of our Saviour’s purse; in his case avarice 
led first to theft and afterwards to treachery, and when he realized 
what he had done, he despaired, and hanged himself. 

None of these men escaped God’s chastisement. A thief steals, 
because he wants to be rich, but our Lord asks: “What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his own 
soul?” (Matth. xvi, 26). Stolen property never does a man any 
good; he will have to leave it behind him when he dies. He came 
naked into the world, and he will depart from it naked; he can take 
nothing away with him (Eccles. v, 14). 

Often God does not allow dishonest men to grow rich. “The 
riches of the unjust shall be dried up like a river” (Ecclus. xl, 13). 
He visits them with poverty, and they have to see their ill-gotten 
goods pass into other hands, often losing in addition what is really 
their own. To the deceitful, God says: “Thou shalt sow, but shalt 
not reap; thou shalt tread the olives, but shalt not be anointed with 
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the oil, and the new wine, but shalt not drink the wine” (Mich. vi, 
15). No blessing rests upon their labor. “For ten acres of vine- 
yard shall yield one little measure, and thirty bushels of seed shall 
yield three bushels” (Is. v, 10). “You have sowed much, and 
brought in little; you have eaten, but have not had enough; you 
have drunk, but have not been filled with drink; you have clothed 
yourselves, but have not been warmed; and he that hath earned 
wages, put them into a bag with holes” (Agg. i, 6). “Then shall 
they cry to the Lord, and He will not hear them; and He will hide 
His face from them, as they have behaved wickedly in their de- 
vices” (Mich. iii, 4). “Some distribute their own goods and grow 
richer; others take away what is not their own, and are always in 
want” (Prov. xi, 24). 

Many people steal in order to live in greater comfort, and to leave 
a large sum to their children. But what does God say to them?— 
“Wo to you that are filled, for you shall hunger; wo to you that now 
laugh, for you shall mourn and weep” (Luke vi, 25). “Thy riches 
and thy treasures I will give unto spoil for nothing, because of all 
thy sins” (Jer. xv, 13). ‘Wo to him that gathereth together an evil 
covetousness to his house” (Hab. ii, 9). “His son shall be in ex- 
tremity of want” (Eccles. v, 13). The Curé d’Ars used to say: “I 
know two certain ways of becoming poor, viz., sinning against the 
Seventh Commandment, and working on Sunday.” 

What fate awaits thieves and cheats in the world to come? St. 
Paul tells us that neither thieves nor covetous men shall possess the 
kingdom of God (1 Cor. vi, 10). Dives was punished for not 
showing mercy to Lazarus, and those who take what is not their 
own deserve worse chastisement. God will judge severely all who 
rob the poor, for it is written: “The bread of the needy is the life 
of the poor; he that defraudeth them thereof is a man of blood” 
(Ecclus. xxxiv, 25). “He that oppresseth the poor, upbraideth his 
Maker” (Prov. xiv, 31). To defraud the laborer of his hire is a 
sin crying to heaven for vengeance (James v, 4). To those who 
commit these sins God reveals Himself as mighty and terrible, up- 
holding the cause of the widow and the orphan against their oppres- 
sors. Thieves go either to hell or to purgatory, and no one will be 
released from purgatory until he has paid the last farthing, 7. e., 
until he has atoned for every dishonest action. If you want to 
avoid purgatory, take care never to steal. 
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4. Restitution. 

If a man possesses anything to which he has no right, what must 
he do, in order to escape punishment? There is a story in the 
Gospel that throws light on this subject. During our Lord’s life 
on earth there lived at Jericho a man named Zacheus. He wasa 
publican, whose duty it was to collect taxes. As a rule the publi- 
cans were very dishonest men, who treated the people very harshly, 
and forced them to pay more than the legal tax. Zacheus was prob- 
ably not much better than the rest, yet once he was privileged to 
entertain Jesus in his house. Our Lord was walking through Jer- 
icho, and everyone ran to see Him. Zacheus ran, too, but, being 
very small, he could not see over the heads of the crowd; so he ran 
on in front, and climbed up a tree that our Saviour was sure to pass, 
When Jesus came to the place, He looked up and saw Zacheus, and 
said to him: “Zacheus, make haste and come down, for this day I 
must abide in thy house.” So Zacheus came down, and welcomed 
Him with joy, but the people murmured, saying that our Lord was 
going to be a guest with a man that was a sinner, 7. e., a cheat. 

Why did our Lord choose to be a dishonest man’s guest? Were 
there no more respectable houses in Jericho? Listen to the end of 
the story:—Zacheus went up to our Saviour and said: “Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to the poor; and if I have wronged 
any man of anything, I restore him fourfold.” Jesus went to be 
this man’s guest because he gave back the stolen property and be- 
stowed alms on the poor. In the same way the Holy Spirit comes 
only to those sinners who make restitution. How much ought we 
to give back? Zacheus said that he restored fourfold, according 
to the rule laid down in the old law. “If any man steal an ox or a 
sheep, and kill or sell it, he shall restore five oxen for one ox, and 
four sheep for one sheep” (Exod. xxii, 1). “If that which he stole 
be found with him alive, either ox, or ass, or sheep, he shall restore 
double” (ibid. v. 4). “If any man hurt a field or a vineyard, and 
put in his beast to feed upon that which is other men’s, he shall 
restore the best of whatsoever he hath in his own field or in his 
vineyard.” If any man cause loss to his neighbor by kindling a 
fire, he must make good the loss. If any man shall find a thing lost, 
and desire to keep it, or if he has acquired goods by fraud, he must 
make restitution and also pay the fifth part of the value (Lev. vi, 
3-5). He that killeth a beast, shall make it good, that is to say, shall 
give beast for beast (Lev. xxiv, 18). We ought to repair all damage 
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resulting from our carelessness, or done by our domestic animals 
(Exod. xxi, 28-36). We must have nothing to do with stolen 
property, for it will kindle a fire that will burn us in purgatory or 
even in hell. We ought to refuse to touch it, whether we are guilty 
of the theft or not. This is how Tobias behaved. His wife once 
received a young kid in payment for her work, and Tobias, who was 
blind, could not believe that she had earned so much, and was 
afraid that the kid had been stolen; so he said to his wife: “Take 
heed lest perhaps it be stolen, and restore it to its owners, for it is 
not lawful for us either to eat or to touch anything that cometh 
by theft” (Tob. ii, 20, 21). Whatever comes into our possession 
in any unfair or wrong way, ought to be given back, even if we are 
not the persons who stole it. Whoever has what does not belong to 
him, is bound to restore it, together with any benefit that he may 
have derived from it. If the stolen goods are no longer in his 
possession, he must pay their value, and if he cannot pay in full, he 
must pay as much as he possibly can. If he is too poor to pay any- 
thing at all, he must at least firmly resolve to make restitution, if 
ever he should be able to do so; and he must do his utmost to be of 
service to the man who has been wronged, and must pray for his 
welfare. A thief should always remember that God can see his 
heart, and perceive whether he cares more for the stolen property 
or for the commandments. If many join in robbing another, all are 
equally bound to make restitution. If the actual thief does not 
return the stolen goods, those who prompted and encouraged him 
to steal must do so. Those who have received a share of the goods, 
or who have bought them, knowing them to be stolen, are under 
an equal obligation to make restitution. If a watchman or over- 
seer were to allow any one to rob his employer, he would be bound 
to make restitution himself. 

To provide for the restoration of stolen property to the owner is 
the duty not only of the actual thief, but of his accomplices, and of 
all who are aware that they have unlawfully acquired goods in their 
possession. In the same way all who have injured the property of 
others must make good the damage. 

To whom must restitution be made?—To the owners or his heirs? 
If the owner cannot be discovered, the money may be given to the 
poor, or applied to some charitable object; it must under no cir- 
cumstances be retained. It is not, however, necessary for a thief 
to betray himself ; he may send back what he has stolen by post, or 
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return through his confessor, or in some other way. I wish that 
everyone who possesses ill-gotten goods would take to heart our 
Lord’s words: “What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his own soul?” (Matth. xvi, 26), 
“Thou fool, this night do they require thy soul of thee, and whose 
shall those things be which thou hast provided?” (Luke xii, 20), 
To such as return what they have stolen God promises forgiveness, 
for it is written: “If I shall say to the wicked: ‘thou shalt die,’ and 
he do penance for his sin, and do judgment and justice, and if that 
wicked man restore the pledge, and render what he had robbed, and 
walk in the commandments of life, and do no unjust thing, he shall 
surely live, and shall not die. None of his sins, which he hath com- 
mitted shall be imputed to him; he hath done judgment and justice, 
he shall surely live” (Ezech. xxxiii, 14-16). Children, if you have 
anything that you know you ought to restore to its owner, do so at 
once, and do not put off making restitution even until to-morrow. 





SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


From the Norwegian of Rev. K. Krocu-Tonnine, D.D. 
SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


“I am the good shepherd; the good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep.” 
—John x, II. 

St. Paul, in writing to the Corinthians, says: “By manifestation 
of the truth we commend ourselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God” (2 Cor. iv, 2). The lofty morality inculcated by 
Christianity commends itself to the conscience and intellect of every 
individual, and this must inevitably be the case, since no other moral 
code is as pure, nor does any other agree so perfectly with what 
our conscience, our own inward judge, tells us to be right. At the 
present day there are many moral systems unconnected with religion, 
but they are all devoid of the one thing necessary to give them a 
firm foundation, and it is precisely the religious element in the 
moral code of Christianity that commends it to our understanding. 
In to-day’s Gospel we are reminded of Christ as the Good Shepherd, 
giving His life for His sheep; let us consider this truth in its rela- 
tion to the requirements of our religious consciousness and reason. 

1. The Good Shepherd giveth His life for His sheep. Christ is 
the Good Shepherd because He laid down His life for us, because 
He loved us with intense love, for “greater love than this no man 
hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends” (John xv, 13). 
Love involves self-devotion, which reaches its climax when a man 
dies for one whom he loves. Others indeed have died for their 
friends, but not in the sense in which Christ died for us. His self- 
devotion was unparalleled, for no one in the world could ever do 
what He did, and only from the Gospel can we learn the extent of 
His sacrifice. We are taught that He died for us, in the sense of 
dying in our stead, since, but for His death, we must inevitably 
have perished eternally. His death was a sacrifice offered in atone- 
ment for our sins and the sins of the whole world. If the doctrine 
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of the atonement is eliminated from the Gospel, it at once ceases 
to be for us the glad tidings of salvation; it is precisely because it 
contains this doctrine, that the Gospel commends itself to the human 
conscience. To many it seems a hard saying that the innocent 
should die for the guilty; some reject the doctrine and ridicule it, 
others adhere to the letter of the Gospel, but assign to the words 
another meaning, different from that which they obviously bear. 
Such people tell us that Christ gave up His life as a pledge of God’s 
immediate and direct love of sinners, and that we are mistaken in 
supposing Him to be filled with holy anger against them. Unless 
our Saviour had suffered the penalty of sin for us, He would not 
really have effected our reconciliation with God. If there is one thing 
more than another that corresponds with the universal religious 
consciousness of men, it is the evangelical teaching on the subject 
of the atonement. “Without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion” (Heb. ix, 22). This idea is impressed indelibly in the hearts 
of men in every age, and the thought of an atoning sacrifice is 
fundamental in every religion. Among pagan nations it was the 
custom to sacrifice not only the produce of their fields and their 
domestic animals, but even their slaves and their own children. The 
very suggestion of such things makes us shudder, but they afford 
a striking testimony to the universal need felt by the human con- 
science. They show how men were blindly groping after what the 
Gospel revealed fully, viz.: after the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sins of the world, Jesus Christ our Redeemer. Men hon- 
ored Him, though they knew Him not, and the manner in which 
our Christian doctrine of the atonement commends itself to the 
minds of men is a very remarkable evidence of its truth. Jesus 
Christ gave up His life, but, as He said, He had power to take it 
again, and He used this power when He rose from the dead. He 
did not only lay down His life once for all for our sake, but He is 
continually bestowing it upon us, and thus is nourishing us for 
eternal life. Hence He is the Good Shepherd, with whom none other 
can be compared, for no other shepherd can nourish his sheep with 
his own life. The pelican which, tradition tells us, feeds its young 
with its own blood, and the mother, who suckles her infant at her 
breast, are but faint types of Christ in His dealings with His people. 
St. Paul describes the marvellously intimate relation existing between 
the Good Shepherd and His flock, and our Lord Himself speaks 
of it in the parables of the body and its members, and of the vine 
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and its branches. St. Paul uses an expression that, without his 
sanction, we should hardly dare to employ, for he says: “He who 
is joined to the Lord is one spirit” (1 Cor. vi, 17). St. Peter speaks 
of our being partakers in the divine nature (2 Peter i, 4); and 
Christ Himself compares His connection with us with the relation 
existing between Himself and His heavenly Father (John xvii, 21). 

2. The Good Shepherd knoweth His own sheep. Another reason 
why Jesus Christ is the Good Shepherd is that He knoweth His 
own sheep. Every one of us, at some time or other, must have felt 
a craving to be known, a longing for a friend whose piercing eye 
can fathom the very depths of his nature. We try to satisfy this 
craving by forming human friendships, and occasionally we are suc- 
cessful, but never as completely successful as we desire. With the 
best intentions we are incapable of revealing our innermost being to 
any mortal eye, nor have our friends such clear and true insight 
into our character as never to grieve us by their lack of compre- 
hension. Sometimes we suffer bitterly from breach of confidence 
on their part, and we find those whom we have loved and trusted 
are ready to betray us. This experience has broken many a heart. 

The Gospel shows us Christ as one who knows us thoroughly 
and never misunderstands us, never abuses His knowledge, but uses 
it in giving us what we need; thus acting like the Good Shepherd, 
who leads his sheep to the best pasture. He gives us what makes 
for peace, and He possesses the power and the love that enable Him 
todo this. This thought is full of consolation for us all. 

We are speaking of a deep religious need, common to all men. If 
we are to believe in a God and Saviour and have confidence in Him, 
He must be one “who knoweth His own sheep.” 

3. The Good Shepherd is known by His sheep. They recognize 
His voice, approach Him with confidence and follow Him fear- 
lessly. We hear our Lord’s voice in the Gospel and in the Church, 
since He said to His apostles: “He that heareth you, heareth me” 
(Luke x, 16). In this way we learn to know God, and are not left 
to have recourse to some “unknown God,” when we wish to give 
expression to our religious needs. We know God through His Son, 
who is the revelation of the Father. “He that seeth me, seeth the 
Father also” (John xiv, 9). 

4. The Good Shepherd gathereth His sheep together, Fhe-sheep- 
fold is the Church of Christ, into which He gathers His: Sheeps We 
all are more or less aware of a desire for union ay 6 social life; artth, , 
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we are by nature designed to live in society, but we are truly united 
with one another only when we are united in and with God, and our 
social instincts are satisfied only in His Church, in which is restored 
the intercourse with God that was interrupted by sin. Some people 
imagine that the state can supply all that we require, and represent 
the Kingdom of God on earth, since they assume its function to be 
the development and perfection of human life in all its relations and 
organization. By its very nature, however, the state is incapable of 
satisfying men’s social instincts on the most important points. The 
state is indeed a society ordered in accordance with law and justice, 
and as such it is an institution designed by God, so that the servants 
of the state may be called “the ministers of God” (Rom. xiii, 6), 
But it is essentially an organization the aim and object of which is 
limited to this life. It exists in and for this world, and therefore 
it is incapable of providing us with what we especially need. It is 
a national institution. A man is a member of a state, not as a human 
being, but as belonging to some particular nation, distinct in lan- 
guage, modes of thought and customs from other nations. There 
is no common interest to bind together men of different nationalities, 
and prevent their natural idiosyncrasies from developing into 
grounds of hostility. The state can never overcome our innate 
selfishness, which makes for discord. The state is therefore a na- 
tional society, and in the Church alone is there a universal society. 
She is Catholic, universal, in the highest and fullest sense. She 
posesses in faith, hope and charity a unity that is independent of all 
local and national limitations. The state controls the social life of 
men in this world, and does so chiefly by means of law, so that the 
law has been called the “soul of the state.” It uses compulsion to 
secure obedience to law, and consequently it is the principle of 
power that guarantees the existence of the state. The task of the 
Church is to unite men with God. She cannot attain this end by 
applying external compulsion, and consequently her dominion is 
based essentially upon the principle of liberty—she is a free society. 
This does not mean that she claims no authority at all, but that 
her authority is of another kind than that of the state. Her prestige 
is unrivalled; she exerts however not the right of power, but the 
power of right; that is to say, she claims a right superior to that of 
any other authority, since she alone is commissioned to guard and 
teach revealed truth. “If a man will not hear the Church, let him 
be to thee as the heathen and publican” (Matt. xviii, 17). She 
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appeals to each man’s conscience and demands his voluntary obedi- 
ence. She relies not on his fear of compulsion, but on his sense of 
duty and on his recognition of her divine authority. Thus, even 
apart from the explicit promises of her Founder, she has a totally 
different guarantee for her existence from that possessed by any 
other society. Every other community rests on foundations liable 
to be destroyed, but conscience cannot be destroyed. Hence every 
other community is, in comparison with the Church, temporary and 
changeable ; she alone is permanent and unchanging. 

To sum up: Jesus Christ is the Good Shepherd, who gathers us 
all together into one flock that we may have life eternal—this flock 
is the Church, in which our natural desire for union is gratified. 
It is plain, therefore, that from every point of view the teaching of 
the Gospel commends itself to the conscience of each individual. 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
FEAR AND CONSOLATION 


“Let not your heart be troubled; you believe in God, believe also in me.”— 
John xiv, 1. 

Many years ago I made a tour in the mountains with a friend, 
and one afternoon we set out to walk from one cowherd’s cottage 
to another. 

We had been told that there were signposts along the path, so 
that we felt no uneasiness. After a while, however, it struck us 
that the distance seemed much greater than we had expected, and 
suddenly we realised that we had lost our way. We knew not in 
which direction to turn, for we had neither map nor compass, and 
could see nothing but barren mountains, stretching for miles all 
around us. Dark clouds and occasional flashes of lightning heralded 
the approach of a heavy storm; the day light was waning, and we 
had nothing to eat. What were we to do? Should we wander on 
or stay where we were? Both proposals seemed equally hazardous, 
and I felt terror then, as never before in my whole life. Happily 
before long we met a man who put us on the right path, and all 
ended well. 

1. This story may serve to give us some faint idea of the alarm 
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felt by our Lord’s disciples at the prospect of losing their Master, 
and being left alone, without a guide, in the wilderness of this world, 
Similar alarm must be felt by every man, who has no trustworthy 
guide, when he is brought face to face with the questions: “Whence 
did I come?” “Whither am I going?” “What is my goal?’ “Which 
path must I follow in order to reach this goal?” It would be well 
for the careless and indifferent to experience this sense of fear; 
then perhaps they would listen to Christ’s comforting words: “I 
am the Way.” Notice how our Lord did not speak of Himself as 
the guide, but as the way. He did not merely point out the road, 
or set us an example, as rationalists suggest. It was not enough 
for us to know something about the way, and to have an example 
to follow—that was too high for us, and we needed something more, 
Jesus Christ is not only our Teacher, He is also our Shepherd, lift- 
ing the poor lost sheep in His arms and bearing it back to the sheep- 
fold. 

What did He mean by calling Himself the way? He meant that 
we were to be one with Him, united to Him in His living personality, 
so that His spirit should be our spirit, and His life our life. Espe- 
cially were we to become one with Him in the most holy Sacrament 
of His Body and Blood. If we are united with Him, His way will 
be our way, and, walking with Him, we shall reach home at last. 
This doctrine is full of consolation for His disciples, when they are 
overcome with fear in the wilderness of this world, and are at a loss 
whither to direct their steps. 

2. The world is not simply a pathless wilderness, but it abounds 
in traps and snares, and those who fall into them are doomed to 
destruction. We ask in bewilderment: “What is truth?” and re- 
ceive all kinds of contradictory answers. We stand, as it were, on 
a moor across which run innumerable tracks, and we know not 
which to follow, yet our salvation depends upon our choosing the 
right path. At last we meet One who says, not this or that is the 
truth, but simply: I am the Truth. He does not merely bear 
witness to the truth, but He is the Truth, and we attain to it only by 
being united with Him. Here is comfort for the anxious, here our 
hearts find peace such as the world can never give. We learn by 
happy experience that He alone is the truth, in Him alone are peace 
and consolation. Even amongst those who call themselves Chris- 
tians there exists a terrible indifference to the truth, which is often 
scorned and ridiculed, not only by professed unbelievers, but also 
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by those professing to proclaim the truth regarding God. They 
sneer at the great and glorious work accomplished by: the Church 
in every age and at her efforts, directed by the Holy Ghost, to 
present the truths of Christianity in as clear a form as possible. 
Her work is indeed indispensable, but they think that we need no 
dogmatic teaching to enable us to avoid the strife of parties and 
sects, which are always at variance concerning the truth, like a 
kingdom divided against itself. Sooner or later all these teachers 
arrive at the same conclusion, viz.: that each individual is saved 
in virtue of whatever faith he possesses. Thus the truth of Christ 
is trampled under foot by men who claim to honor it themselves 
and to uphold it as an object of reverence to others. 

3. But if, as children of the Church, we know the way and rec- 
ognize the truth, this is not all that is required of us. It is one 
thing to know the way leading to life, and another to live. All 
around us we see signs of death rather than of life. Our loved 
ones die, and we ourselves must die too. The world is like a vast 
cemetery, and wherever we go, we are treading on graves. The 
thought of death often weighs us down, and even if we can face 
with composure the death of the body, it is impossible to contem- 
plate calmly the death of the soul in a state of sin. We know the 
way of life, and yet many thousands die in sin, estranged from God. 
Is this not a terrible thought? Can we find anywhere ground for 
consolation? Jesus Christ said: I am the Life. He means by 
these words: “Be united with Me in faith and charity, and then 
you will not only know the way leading to life, but you will actually 
be on the path, and will have within you the beginning of life 
eternal.” This is a great consolation for a Christian, and experience 
proves it to be true. Not long ago we kept the feast of St. Cath- 
arine of Siena, who was so wise and so holy that no one left her 
company without becoming better. If this can be said with truth 
of a mere human being, it is far more true of Him who is at once 
Son of God and Son of Man, for He is the life, the holy, divine life, 
that overcomes all death. This is the joyful experience of Chris- 
tians, who know that the more closely they cling to Him, and the 
more thoroughly they are united with Him in faith and charity by 
means of His holy word and the most holy Sacrament, so much 
the more complete is the triumph within them of life over the pow- 
ers of sin, the flesh and death. This is their chief consolation, when 
they dread the dominion of death in the world. 
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Yet even here is something that fills me with alarm. It is the 
cold indifference displayed by many Christians to the life of the 
soul; I mean the holy life that consists of love, obedience and self- 
denial. They have some kind of faith, and desire forgiveness of 
their sins, but their love is cold, they are unwilling to obey or to 
deny themselves in order to attain to sanctity of life. Our Lord 
said: “He that keepeth my commandments, he it is that loveth Me.” 
Therefore, if we do not keep His commandments, we do not love 
Him, and there is no life in us. How fearful it is to fancy oneself 
alive whereas one is really dead in sin! 

4. We have seen that there is much comfort for all who love 
our Lord; but this comfort will be perfect only in eternity. Eliezer, 
the faithful servant, said to Rebecca at the well: “Is there room in 
thy father’s house for me to lodge in?” and she replied in the 
affirmative (Gen. xxiv, 23, 25). So Christ tells us that in His Fath- 
er’s house are many mansions. There is room for all the vast multi- 
tude of the righteous and for myriads of angels, and there will be 
room for you, too, when you depart hence, weary with the long 
and toilsome journey. There is room for those who find no home 
on earth; room for the outcast and downtrodden; room for all who 
look towards heaven with faith and love. When the Arian governor 
asked St. Basil whither he could go, if he were persecuted both on 
land and sea, the saint replied: “Either under heaven or into 
heaven” ;—under heaven in hope, into heaven in rapturous contem- 
plation. Our place awaits us, for our Lord promised to prepare it 
for us. And not only is our home ready, but our heavenly Father 
is there to welcome us, and Christ is there, and all our friends who 
have passed away before us. Is it not pure joy to think of our wel- 
come home? Christ promised to come again and take us to Him- 
self. He will entrust our parting souls to His holy angels, who car- 
ried Lazarus into Abraham’s bosom. Our friends will greet us at 
heaven’s gate, and lead us into our everlasting dwelling. Praised 
be Jesus Christ for giving us the comfort of life in this world of 
death! 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


OUR LORD’S PRAYER FOR HIS DISCIPLES 


“I pray for them; I pray not for the world, but for them whom thou hast 
given me, because they are thine.”—John xvii, 9. 
’ y, A young man is leaving his home to carry on his studies in 
some distant town. His mother stands at the door and watches him 
go. He turns round and sees her make the Sign of the Cross over 
him, before he passes out of sight; he knows too that she will then 
go to her room and pour out her heart in earnest prayer for him, 
and that she will do this every day, so that he will always have the 
support of his mother’s prayers. They will win for him comfort 
and strength amidst the perils of the life that lies before him. When 
St. Monica prayed anxiously for her son, St. Augustine, some one 
assured her that the child of so many prayers could not be lost. It 
is indeed good for a man to know that his mother prays for him. 
We all have advocates in heaven. If the saints in glory did not 
pray for their brethren on earth, there would be no true communion 
between God’s children here and above, and the Church here and 
the Church above would not be one and the same. The saints in 
heaven intercede for the Church—this is a truth that appeals to 
every Catholic, and is acknowledged even by our separated brethren. 
It is a consoling and encouraging truth; for if the prayers of earthly 
advocates are precious, how much more precious must be those of 
the saints in glory, who understand, far better than we do, how we 
ought to pray! Most precious of all is the intercession made by 
Jesus Christ on our behalf. We learn from today’s Gospel a little 
about it, since He prayed on earth for His disciples, and continues 
to do so in heaven. “He makes intercession for transgressors” 
(Is. liii, 12). He is at the right hand of God, and maketh interces- 
sion for us (Rom. viii, 34). He is always living to make interces- 
sion for us (Hebr. vii, 25). If any man sin, we have an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the just (1 John ii, 1). Thus His 
disciples are sustained through life by His intercession, and this 
is so overpowering a thought that, if it once is firmly grasped and 
brought to bear upon our lives, it is enough to remove all despon- 
dency and to banish all fear. We may learn from our Lord’s inter- 
cession what ought particularly to be the object of our prayer. 

2. What our Lord did not ask for His disciples. He tells us Him- 
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self that He did not ask that they should be taken out of the world, 
They would have desired to follow Him, and there seemed good 
reason for this wish. The world was so powerful, and they were 
so weak. The world hated them, and the impending struggle threat. 
ened to be so hard that victory was well-nigh impossible. How could 
they be sure that they would remain faithful to the end? Would it 
not be better for their Master to secure their salvation at once? 

No, such a prayer would not be granted, for they were not yet 
ready to die. They had to pass through great tribulation before 
they attained perfection, and moreover our Lord needed them to 
assist in founding His kingdom on earth, so He did not pray that 
God might take them out of the world. Christ has had many dis- 
ciples who have grown weary in the conflict, and, despairing of suc- 
cess, have broken down under the burden of suffering; in their 
dread of the future they have, like the prophet Elias, longed for 
death, saying: “It is enough, O Lord, take away my life” (3 Kings 
xix, 4). When we are tempted to utter this prayer, we should ask 
ourselves: “Am I ready to die? Has God no further work for 
me to do in this world?” Although St. Paul desired most ardently 
“to be dissolved and to be with Christ,” he was perfectly willing 
“to abide still in the flesh” for the sake of his converts (Phil. i, 23, 
24). A woman, who suffered from a painful and tedious malady, 
wrote: “I hope to live as long as I can be of use to my dear ones, 
and as long as it can be a joy to my husband and children to havea 
wife and a mother. . . . One day I fancied that our Lord said to 
me: ‘Wilt thou now go to rest, thou weary child’? and I replied: 
‘Lord, I have ever sought to accomplish the task that Thou gavest 
me to do, before lying down to rest, however weary I may be’ 
When the hour for my departure comes I shall have strength to for- 
sake everything in order to be with Christ, which is indeed far better 
than this misery.” 

These words seem to be a beautiful echo of St. Paul’s expres- 
sion. Let us not be too eager to quit this world; God alone knows 
when it is best for us to die. 

3. Our Lord prayed that His disciples might be kept from evil, 
and sanctified in truth. He did not pray that they should be pre- 
served from suffering, in fact He warned them that in the world 
they would have tribulation. The great thing both in joy and sor- 
row is to be kept from real evil, 7. e., from all that can injure the 
soul. Thus does our Saviour pray for us, and thus should we pray 
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for ourselves. When we say: “Deliver us from evil,’ we ought 
not to think of deliverance from suffering, but of preservation from 
all that can imperil our salvation. “Sanctify them in truth.” What 
a glorious aim is set before us in these words! We are to think, 
not of money and earthly possessions, but of purity of mind and 
body, and increasing sanctity of heart and life. It may even be 
unprofitable for us to acquire truth, if we regard it merely as an 
object of knowledge, and seek it only in order to gratify our thirst 
for information. The disciples were to be sanctified in truth, and 
we shall make a right use of truth only if it is to us a means of 
greater sanctification. To ascertain whether we are on the right 
path or not, we need but consider whether our knowledge of truth 
exalts or humiliates us in our own sight. 

When we think of purity and sanctification, we feel inclined to 
exclaim like St. Paul: ‘Unhappy man that I am, who shall deliver 
me from the body of this death?” (Rom. vii, 24). How can I ever 
attain to true purity and holiness? But every one, who is really 
striving to do his best, may console himself with the thought that 
in time he will succeed, because Christ is ever praying for his sancti- 
fication. 

4. Our Lord prayed for unity among His disciples. The follow- 
ers of Jesus Christ are united with Him in faith and charity, and 
He prayed that they might be united with one another in a bond 
as close as that existing between the Father and the Son. “I 
pray .. . that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may be one in us.” The frequency with 
which our Lord reverted to the idea of unity shows how much im- 
portance He attached to it. St. Paul knew no “consolation in 
Christ,” no “comfort of charity” more calculated to fulfil his joy, 
than the sight of his converts agreeing in opinion, charity and senti- 
ment (Phil. ii, 1, 2). Consequently when we see strife, discord, 
intolerance and fanaticism prevailing amongst men who call them- 
selves Christians, we are tempted to suppose that they can never 
have heard of our Lord’s prayer or of St. Paul’s exhortation. There 
must be an end of all divisions if there is to be one flock. There 
seems but little prospect of this, for men are proud and obstinate, 
and fancy themselves wise, and, consequently, Christians are divided 
into many hostile camps, instead of being of one heart and one 
mind. Hatred prevails where love should reign supreme, and per- 
secution has taken the place of mutual support and protection. 
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When we consider the state of Christendom at the present time, we 
feel inclined to cry with the Psalmist: “O for the wings of a dove, 
that I might fly away and find rest !”,—away from the land of strife 
and discord to the abode of peace and charity, for which I yearn. 

How does it behoove us to act? Many suggestions might be made, 
but today I will only urge you to pray earnestly for a new Pentecost, 
a fresh outpouring of the spirit of humility and love. Without it 
we are like chaff carried by the wind, and have no strength to with- 
stand the world. We must pray for unity among Christians, and a 
prayer for unity ought to be offered daily by every follower of 
Christ. If all the children of Holy Church send up this petition 
to heaven day by day, it cannot fail to be heard, and we may derive 
additional comfort and confidence from the thought that in pray- 
ing thus we are joining in our Saviour’s prayer for us. We will 
never abandon hope therefore, since His prayer must be granted. 

5. Our Lord prayed that His disciples might have joy. “That 
they may have my joy filled in themselves.” At first sight we 
might think that our Lord had prayed in vain, for where in this 
wicked world is perfect joy to be found? Surely such a joy is un- 
attainable by Christ’s followers, since they realize the evil of the 
world, and perceive the sin and guilt about which the world troubles 
so little. It seems almost incongruous to speak of joy, and we fancy 
perhaps that gladness is the mark of superficiality, whilst a kind of 
melancholy is more in keeping with depth of character. 

It is certain that Christ’s disciples know what sorrow and grief 
are, because they understand, better than others, the malice of sin. 
Yet at the same time none feel such true and profound happiness, 
as they do, because they know their Saviour, the Friend of sinners, 
more intimately than others know Him. The joy that He desires 
His followers to possess is not the thoughtless merriment of world- 
lings, which is only too apt to give place to disappointment and 
despondency, or even despair. Our Lord prayed that they might 
have His joy, that they might rejoice as He did. His joy was that 
of the Lamb of God, whose life was one of sacrifice and suffering; 
yet even sacrifice and suffering were not incompatible with deep, 
heartfelt joy, since He had in view the victory to be won by their 
means. 

A Christian, who is at peace with God through Jesus Christ, pos- 
sesses an unfailing source of joy, far surpassing the happiness of 
this world. His life often abounds in sacrifices and sufferings, 
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which may repress all outward manifestation of happiness, and yet 
deep in his heart he knows that it is an honor to him to bear and 
sacrifice anything for Christ’s sake, and he feels a joy of which the 
world has no conception, and which may rightly be called the joy 
of Christ Himself; it is a foretaste in this sorrowful world of the 
eternal joy of heaven. At such moments, rare though they may be, 
a Christian has his Lord’s joy “filled in himself.” We must not ex- 
pect this joy too frequently; it will come whenever we really need 
it. Asa rule, however, we have to rejoice in hope (Rom. xii, 12), 
the hope of the glory of the sons of God (Rom. v, 2). We are sure 
that our hope will not be disappointed, because our Lord prayed 
that we might have joy. The world with all its deceits and illusions, 
its paltry joys and bitter disappointments can offer us nothing com- 
parable with this hope of glory (Col. i, 27). 

No Christian would exchange this joy of hope for the superficial 
and transitory delights of those who may indeed possess much that 
we cannot have, but to whom hope, that most indispensable of all 
good things, is lacking. 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


UNITY 


“I in them, and thou in me; that they may be made perfect in one, and 
the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou 
hast also loved me.”—John xvii, 23. 


The thoughts expressed in today’s Gospel are so profound that 
it seems almost presumptuous to explain them by clothing them in 
other words. 

1. Suppose that you have a wise and holy friend, who knows 
you as thoroughly as it is possible for one man to know another in 
this world. Being wise, he knows what is to your advantage, and 
you rely completely upon his opinion. Being holy, he desires your 
true welfare more ardently than any one else. If you are indeed a 
Christian, would you not be glad to know that such a friend is pray- 
ing for you? Would you not like to hear what he asks on your 
behalf? Would you not be sure that he begs God to give you the 
best gifts of grace? Would you not learn from his petitions what 
is really expedient for you and what tends to your peace of mind? 
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Of course you would. But now suppose that the friend who prayed 
for you was no living man, but an inhabitant of heaven who had 
loved you dearly here on earth, and now loves you in God’s presence; 
his wisdom and sanctity are now heavenly, not earthly. Would you 
not esteem it a great happiness to hear the prayer of this happy soul, 
and to know that your friend is not only praying for you, but is ask- 
ing for what it is most expedient for you to have? Would you not 
do your best to ask for and secure the gift that he knows will be 
good for you? 

Holy Scripture tells us that we all possess a friend infinitely wiser 
and holier than all other friends, however excellent, on earth or in 
heaven. He knows us perfectly, and therefore He knows what we 
really need. This friend is Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Re- 
deemer of the world. We know that He prays for transgressors, 
and that, although we have sinned, He is our Advocate with the 
Father, the high priest ever living to make intercession for us. 

Now if we are glad to have a friend on earth to pray for us, and 
still more glad to have friends in heaven, what inexpressible joy 
ought we to feel at having a Mediator ever at God’s right hand! He 


that standeth firm should rejoice at having One who supports him, 
lest he should fall; he that has fallen should rejoice, because there 
is One who will help him to rise again. Praised be Jesus Christ, our 
Advocate with the Father! 


2. We may well desire to hear His prayer, and to learn what 
favor He begs for us; we would fain stand for a moment before 
the throne of grace, and then resume the conflict, knowing with cer- 
tainty the things that are to our peace. The idea seems fantastic 
perhaps, but it is not so, for to-day’s Gospel reveals to us the Son 
of God, praying for His friends; we can really hear the petitions 
that He once offered and still offers for them, for in Him is no 
change and no shadow of alteration. 

3. He prays that His followers may be one in God; that is to say, 
He prays for the unity of Christians and of the Church. This may 
seem unimportant to a man who desires discord rather than har- - 
mony, and who regards the unity of the Church as a Platonic state, 
an ideal condition incapable of realization in this world. It appears 
however of incalculable value to anyone who sees with dismay the 
quarrels and divisions that now exist, and who clings to the hope 
of eventual harmony. 

Since our divine Advocate prays for unity as a most precious 
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gift, we must believe that it is of the utmost importance for us, and 
we shall readily acknowledge that it is so, if we reflect on what it 
means—‘“that they all may be one, - thou Father, in me, and I in 
thee; that they also may be one in us.’ 

This unity is great in its origin, for our Lord tells us how it comes 
into being: “The glory which thou has given me, I have given to 
them, that they may be one, as we also are one; I in them, and 
thou in me.” Jesus Christ Himself with His glory abides in all 
His friends, and is the bond of union between them. If only we 
understand all that these words convey, we shall appreciate the true 
and surpassing value of unity. Christ’s friends are united with 
Him by His divine Spirit, which He promised to send them, and 
which dwells within them. They are further united with Him by 
His glorified nature, which He bestows upon them in His sacred 
Body and Blood. In this way they become, as St. Peter says, par- 
takers of the divine nature (2 Peter i, 4), and have a share, not only 
in God’s gifts and happiness, but in God Himself. Regarded thus, 
unity is seen to be indeed a very great thing! 

It is, however, great in its effects, no less than in its origin. Our 
Lord prays for His friends to be united “that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, as thou hast also 
loved me.” We cannot suppose that unity is something to be re- 
alized only in the next life, for our Lord’s words show clearly that 
He desires it to be a force capable of overcoming the world, and of 
constraining all men to believe in Him. How can unity accomplish 
this task? It can do so only if it is unity in Christ. The more thor- 
oughly His friends are filled with His spirit, and with charity, which 
is the bond of union, the more perfectly they take on His divine 
and human nature, and the more truly they are united in and with 
Him, the better will the world perceive Him in them—the unseen, 
heavenly Master in the visible body of his Church on earth. In this 
way unity in Christ becomes a power able to overcome the world, 
and we can well understand why quarrels and divisions among 
Christians cause many to deny and abandon the faith, because they 
cannot perceive our Lord in those who are called by His name. Some 
people in their disgust at the divided state of Christendom assume 
nothing else to be possible in this world, but look forward to re- 
union as an aim attainable only in heaven, and needing a miracle 
of divine omnipotence for its production. Such people have a very 
inadequate conception of the Church of Christ. 
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When our Lord spoke of the kingdom divided against itself, He 
was not alluding to His Church. On the contrary, He declared that 
the power of hell should never prevail against her, and that power 
invariably attempts to sow the seed of discord among His followers, 
The Church appeared in the history of the world as a community 
of free and rational human beings. Such a society is always 
destined to develop, and the Church was no exception to this rule. 
- If we suppose that at her birth the most perfect harmony prevailed, 
but that she is destined to perish in confusion and disputes, which 
will be terminated by God only after the end of the world—if, | 
repeat, this is our idea of the Church, we certainly have an un- 
worthy conception of Christ’s own, fairest institution. Her move- 
ment through the ages would be retrograde; she would be like a 
crab, going backwards, whereas it behooves her to advance. No, it 
is impossible for the Church to have begun in unity and to end in 
discord. If we imagine a state or society advancing in everything 
except unity, we are imagining an impossibility, for a society devoid 
of unity is a contradiction in terms; and this is what our Saviour 
wished to impress upon us when He spoke of the fall of the kingdom 
divided against itself. Unity is a characteristic of the Church, and 
without it she cannot exist. That she has suffered great losses in 
consequence cannot be denied, for whole nations have severed their 
organic connexion with her, though they may be won back in time. 

Finally, our Lord’s prayer for the unity of the Church is a guaran- 
tee that, when He comes again in visible form, He will find one 
flock ; the Bridegroom will have but one bride. Relying on this hope, 
and knowing that our Master wishes us to cooperate with Him in 
effecting its realization, we ought all to stand firmly united, and 
pray daily, as He prayed, ut omnes unum sint, that all men may be 
one. 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE PERFECT IMITATION OF CHRIST 
BY THE RIGHT REV. ANSCAR VONIER, 0.S.B. 


“Unto this are you called: because Christ also suffered for us, leaving you 
an example, that you should follow his steps.”—I. Peter ii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—Sanctity essentially a faithful following of Christ. Our task 
expressed in the words of St. Peter from to-day’s epistle. Christ the 
infinitely imitable. Meaning of the word imitable. Christ both worthy - 
and capable of imitation. The manner of our imitation. The saints the 
perfect imitators. The Church intended by Our Lord to be the perfect 
imitation, 

My dear Brethren: It is a wise act on the part of Holy Church, 
in the midst of the Easter liturgy, whilst we are still under the glori- 
ous impressions of the day of Christ’s Resurrection, to remind us 
of the great law of spiritual life that sanctity is essentially a faith- 
ful following of Christ’s steps. “Christ also suffered for us, leav- 
ing you an example that you should follow his steps.” The con- 
templation of Christ’s matchless glory and the consideration of His 
wonderful power over death might make us forget the great truth 
that the adorable Son of God is a pattern to be imitated, and not 
only a Power to be adored and to be wondered at. Nothing could 
do greater harm to our soul than to forget that Christ is essentially 
One to be followed, One to be imitated, One to be copied in our own 
life, and the glory of His Resurrection would be seen in a very false 
perspective indeed if it were to lessen in our minds the impression 
that the Son of God is essentially and radically the “imitable” be- 
sides His being the “wonderful.” So, it is quite in keeping with the 
laws and workings of our spiritual progress, that we should be told 
emphatically, in this very Easter season, by the grave voice of 
St. Peter, in to-day’s epistle, that we are called unto a perfect imi- 
tation of Christ. “Christ also suffered for us, leaving you an ex- 
ample, that you should follow his steps.” 

So I intend, to-day, speaking of Our Lord as the “infinitely imi- 
table.” Isaias, Chap IX., v, 6, gives the titles of the great Child 
that would be born of a Virgin. ‘His name shall be called, Won- 
derful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to 
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come, the Prince of peace.” I must confess that there are nowhere, 
in the Old Testament, clear and explicit utterances that the “won- 
derful” would also be the great “imitable.” It was left to Our 
Lord Himself, when He came in the form of the slave, to declare 
to the world, that man’s first and foremost duty would be, in fu- 
ture, to follow, to imitate, the Wonderful. 

I. If you consult any standard English dictionary as to the signifi- 
cance of the word “imitable” you will be told that the term can be 
applied to a person in a two-fold meaning: the person is worthy to 
be imitated, and the person is capable of being imitated. Both 
meanings belong to the word “imitable.” It is clear to you, my dear 
brethren, that in the first sense, being worthy of imitation, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is infinitely imitable, simply 
because He is infinitely worthy of imitation. None of us could find 
a moment’s difficulty in accepting the proposition that the Son of 
God is infinitely worthy of imitation. We know instinctively that 
man will be happiest then, when he imitates God. St. Paul tells us 
that Christ is the brightness of God’s glory, and the figure of His 
substance (Heb. i, 3). The Son is a living and personal likeness 
of the Father. He imitates the Father in all things. “Amen, amen, 
I say unto you: the Son cannot do anything of himself, but what he 
seeth the Father doing; for what things soever He doth, these the 
Son also doth in like manner. For the Father loveth, the Son, and 
showeth him all things which himself doth, and greater works than 
these will he shew him, that you may wonder” (John v, 19, 20). 
Christ’s sanctity is this, that in all things He imitates the Father. 
Our sanctity consists in imitating the Son. As I said, we take it 
for granted that Our Lord is infinitely imitable in the sense of His 
being infinitely worthy of imitation. 

II. But there will be greater difficulty, in practice, in an un- 
reserved and unquestioning acceptance of that other proposition, 
namely that Christ is capable of imitation to an unlimited extent. 
We might be inclined to think that His life, His sanctity is some- 
thing far too high, far too divine, to be capable of imitation in the 
real sense of the word. We might easily be induced to grant that 
much, that the life of every good Christian is but a faint resemblance 
ofChrist’s life, a distant adumbration of it. But to be told that Christ’s 
sanctity is a close, and what would be called in logic, an univocal 
imitation of Christ’s life, is a statement that will surprise some of 
us. Yet, my dear brethren, this is the very thing you have to be- 
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lieve as Catholics, that your life is meant to be cut exactly on the 
pattern of Christ’s life; that there ought to be perfect similarity 
between your sanctity and Christ’s sanctity. Your spiritual life 
is not merely a faint portraiture of Christ, but your sanctity is Christ 
living in you. The Son of God, high as He is and wonderful as He 
is, has made it possible for us to be His perfect imitators ; He is such 
that every baptized soul can imitate Him perfectly. He is indeed 
“infinitely imitable,”’ because He has spared no pains to be within 
our reach. 

III. Then again His imitability is infinite, because there is no limit 
to the degrees of resemblance between Him and souls. He is to be 
imitated perfectly not only in one or two things, but there is no 
marvel in His wonderful nature, which He is not willing to reveal 
to chosen souls, and even amongst those that imitate Him perfectly, 
there are infinite degrees of perfection, just as in the blessed vision 
of God in Heaven, all the elect are happy, and yet there are infinite 
gradations of happiness. This is what we mean when we say that 
Our Lord has given Himself to man entirely. He opens out, to the 
eye of the soul, all the marvels of His sacred Person; there is no 
mansion in that most divine castle of Christ’s soul, which remains 
unlocked forever; sooner or later, a chosen soul, worthy of Christ, 
will be admitted to its privacy. But, as we know, all revelation 
and all manifestation of Our Lord’s sacred life is given to man 
with a view to imitation. It is all an active, a creative manifesta- 
tion, transforming the soul into another Christ. St. Paul expresses 
this truth in wonderful language, language which it would be wrong 
to apply only to the future life in heaven, when, according to the 
context, it has reference primarily to our life here on earth. “But, 
we all, beholding the glory of the Lord with open face, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, as by the spirit 
of the Lord” (2 Cor. iii, 18). It would be impossible to frame 
more eloquent words, to describe the wonderful and most con- 
soling mystery of Christ’s sweet imitability. 

IV. It would be the’ natural place here, my dear brethren, to 
start a kind of spiritual analysis of Our Lord’s life, a kind of theo- 
logical dissection of his sacred Person, in order to show to you how 
He is absolutely and radically imitable in all things, how our life, 
and our graces are in the words of St. Paul “of his flesh, and of his 
bones” (Eph. v, 30). But it is not my intention to do so to-day. 
Instead, I want to insist on the general principle of this divine imi- 
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tability. I want you to consider with me, one moment, certain prac- 
tical conclusions that flow from it. For, if once you grasp well the 
great and fundamental fact that all sanctity is an imitation of 
Christ, it will change your whole spiritual outlook, and it will solve 
many difficulties for your mind; it will be the key to many a mys- 
tery in the lives of holy people and in the history of the Church. 
V. Nothing is easier, even for a Christian, than to have a view 
of spiritual life both for the individual soul and for the Church, 
that is not essentially and intrinsically an imitation of Christ. You 
can think of spiritual life in the manner following. You assume that 
a person leads a pure, moral life; prayer and the Sacraments are not 
excluded; there is faith, hope, and active charity, in that life; if 
there is suffering, it will be born bravely and humbly. There is a 
practical realization of the eternal in that life. Now I say that such 
a life would be a most edifying thing; to a certain extent, it would 
be an imitation of Christ. Yet, I say, too, that it would be a very 
sad thing if the ideal person in question left it at that; if he never 
grasped that other spiritual element, the active, conscious, personal 
imitation of the Son of God. “I beseech you, be ye followers of 
me, as I also am of Christ,” says St. Paul (1 Cor. iv, 16). The 
person I have described could never reach to a high degree of 
sanctity; he could never meet all the trials that are indispensable 
to the perfect purification of the soul, because he would be leading 
a life outside Christ, not indeed outside Christ’s grace, but outside 
Christ’s Person, so to speak. But, if, with St. Paul, “he wants to 
be found in Christ, that he may know him, and the power of his 
resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made con- 
formable to his death” (Phil. iii, 9 etc.), then, indeed, he will have 
entered into the full power of Christian sanctity. Nothing will sur- 
prise him; he will not be disappointed in anything; he will hope for 
everything, and he will never feel tempted to earn in this life the 
honors and privileges that belong as by right to a good life. The 
event that crowned Christ’s mortal life was His death on the Cross. 
So the man who knows the mystery of Christ, the infinitely imitable, 
will be ready for greater sufferings, the nearer he is to the end of his 
spiritual career. Most men dream of that period of their life when 
they will retire from the labors of an active existence, with a sub- 
stantial competence, and perhaps a pension, and certainly much 
honor. I am afraid, my dear brethren, there is something analogous 
in the spiritual scheme of certain Christian lives. But let our 
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thoughts be penetrated with the great truth of Christ’s imitation, 
and we shall look for the Cross, not for repose. 

VI. It is the only way to understand the career of God’s great 
saints under the new dispensation. They were, everyone of them, 
perfect imitations of the crucified Son of God. They were never 
meant to be anything else. I might even say that they were not 
meant to possess sanctity for its own sake, but they were meant to 
be found conformable to Christ. I repeat it once more, read the 
lives of the Saints in that light, and you will understand why few 
of them, if any, every died otherwise than on the cross of humilia- 
tion and suffering. And this great truth finds its highest and most 
universal application with the Catholic Church herself. Let us be- 
ware of taking too human a view of Christ’s Church. She is what 
Our Lord meant her to be, His Body, His perfect imitation. Her 
glory is the glory of her spouse, Christ.. She is not meant to have 
a glory outside Him. She must be an everlasting repetition of 
Our Lord’s life, with its wonders, its contradictions, its enemies, 
its weak disciples, its jealous pharisees, its fickle crowds, its time- 
serving public authorities, its triumphs and its failures; its Hosan- 
nas and its “Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” Such was Christ’s life! 
To expect anything else for his Church is to ignore the fundamental 
principle of the Incarnation, that the Word was made flesh, in order 
that we should be made conformable unto Him. 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF WORLDY PLEASURES 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“You shall be made sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 
—John xvi, 20. 


SYNOPSIS.—The illusive character of happiness. The world has in vain 
tried to discover the secret of happiness. It has sought it in things which 
are unable to give it. The Lord promises lasting joy to His followers. 


a sititude shall the Christian assume towards the pleasures of the 
WOTrida: 


I. Indifferent pleasures may be used with moderation. This follows 
from the very nature and end of pleasure. Man needs recreation. Pleas- 
ure must help him to do his work better; otherwise it is unjustifiable. 
Dangers of excess and over-indulgence, to which an inordinate love of 
pleasure may insensibly lead us—The keenest pleasures that come un- 
a the fulfilment of one’s duties. Such pleasures abound in a 
good life. 

II, Sinful and dangerous pleasures to be shunned. The tendency of 
present day amusements is towards the forbidden. The test which we must 
apply to entertainments before we choose them. Responsibility of parents 
in this matter. Those who indiscriminately join in the world’s pleasures 
will endanger the salvation of their souls. The pleasure-seeker not a 
happy man. 


Not a great loss to forego the world’s pleasures, since they are un- 
substantial. The lives of the Saints and of the faithful Christian bright 
and cheerful. Happiness the fruit of faith, hope and love. 

My friends: There is nothing more illusive in this world than 
happiness. It is found where it is least expected. It is sure to be 
missed where it is most ardently sought. It is as a hidden treasure 
upon which some blindly stumble where others have sought in vain. 
Well has Thackeray said: “Some people cannot drive to happiness 
with four horses, and others can reach the goal on foot.” 

Yet this is a world of reason, a world governed by laws and prin- 
ciples, in which nothing happens by chance or at random and in 
which every effect must have its cause. And so likewise the attain- 
ment of happiness must be subject to definite rules, which, when 
complied with, cannot fail to produce the desired result. Happiness 
may be acquired and merited, if the right means are employed. Ever 
since men began to reflect, they have tried to study the nature of 
happiness and sought the highroad that should lead them to this 
land of enchantment; for no desire is more deeply rooted in the 
heart of man, none more ineradicable, none more powerful than 
the desire of happiness. It is born with him. It leaves him not till 
his dying breath. It inspires all his actions. Little wonder, then, 
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that men should anxiously look for the golden gates of happiness. 
But their search has been in vain. They have not found the secret 
of happiness; for, if human hands held the keys to those shining 
gates, there would be less unhappiness and sheer wretchedness 
among the children of the world. 

Often has the world thought that it had discovered the long- 
sought secret, only to be rudely awakened from its fantastic dreams 
and sorely disappointed. In turn it has regarded power, wealth, 
glory, pleasure or all combined, as the source of true satisfaction ; 
but they proved to be broken reeds upon which it was impossible 
to lean. Perhaps no truth is better established by reason and more 
strongly confirmed by universal experience than that the world 
cannot give genuine and lasting happiness. The Lord most solemnly 
warns those that seek peace and contentment in the things the world 
so temptingly offers: “Woe to you that are rich; for you have your 
consolation. Woe to you that are filled; for you shall hunger. Woe 
to you that now laugh; for you shall mourn and weep” (Luke vi, 
24, 26). For, this is the fundamental defect of all worldly joy: it 
does not endure. It has no substance; it is hollow; it is but 
a shadow. It is soon converted into its opposite. The world’s 
joys are transformed into sorrows and regrets; its sweetness passes 
into bitterness; its most refined and exquisite pleasures leave an 
ugly taste; its rippling laughter terminates in tears. There is worm- 
wood in every draught the world proffers, however much sweetened 
and sugared it may seem. The children of the world are like chil- 
dren playing on the seashore, who see the snow-white, feathery 
foam dancing on the billows and long to have and taste it. And as 
the receding waves leave behind them a remnant of that glittering 
substance on the sandy beach, they hasten to gather it in their hands 
and are astonished to find that nothing remains in their grasp but a 
few drops of water that is far more brackish and bitter than the 
wave on which it was born. Such is the pleasure of the world. 
Like froth, gay and sparkling, but when gathered and tasted, we 
find that the substance is scanty and the aftertaste bitter. “Woe 
to you that now laugh; for you shall mourn and weep.” 

How different from these are the words which Christ addresses 
to his disciples: “Amen, amen I say to you, that you shall lament 
and weep and you shall be made sorrowful; but your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy, and your joy no man shall take from you.” Their 
sorrows shall be brief and transitory; their joys shall be lasting 
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and permanent. In their very sorrows the germs and seeds of their 
joys are contained waiting to blossom forth into flower and fruit. 
We need not be surprised then, when we observe that the life of 
the follower of Christ is, in spite of grief and sorrow that befall 
him, preeminently a happy and contented one; whereas the days 
of the worldling are, notwithstanding their abundance of pleasures 
and enjoyments, overshadowed with gloom and full of anxiety and 
tormenting unrest. 

We will occupy our time in a very useful manner this morning, 
if, by the light of faith, we examine what attitude the Christian 
should assume towards the pleasures of the world. We may lay 
down these two proportions as rules that are to guide us: Indifferent 
or innocent pleasures he may use with moderation; sinful or dan- 
gerous pleasures he must avoid at all times. 

I. Pleasure and amusement are not the end of our earthly exis- 
tence; they must be subordinated to the higher purposes of our 
life. God has given us a task to perform and work to accomplish. 
We must not allow pleasure to interfere with the important duties 
of our state of life or to unfit us for our daily labors. If pleasure 
encroaches on our occupations and impairs our usefulness and leads 
us to dislike the performance of our humbler duties, we have given 
it the wrong place in our life and perverted its very nature. 

A certain amount of relaxation is required by the very nature 
of man. Uninterrupted work would soon dull his faculties and 
exhaust his physical resources. The different forms of pleasure 
and amusement afford proper recreation and help man to renew his 
strength and refresh his mind, so that he is the better able to meet 
the call of duty. Inasmuch, then, as pleasures and amusements 
restore the energy spent in our daily exertions and break the 
monotony of our drudgery and toil, they are lawful and wholesome. 
This, then, is the first test which we must apply to the pleasures in 
which we indulge: every amusement, that absorbs the precious 
hours that should be devoted to better things or that makes us less 
fit for the discharge of our duties, thereby stands condemned as 
unlawful and harmful. 

Great vigilance is required with regard to our pleasures, for there 
is something alluring about them and they easily lead us to excess. 
A right proportion between work and play must be observed. Play 
ought to bear to our work the same relation which the seasoning 
bears to our food; hence, it is to be taken in small quantities, or it 
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will defeat its own purpose. For pleasure, when prolonged beyond 
due limits, especially when protracted into the hours of night, will 
as much wear out our vital strength and drain our resources of 
health and vigor as the most severe kinds of labor. Pleasure has 
made more physical wrecks than toil. It has often prepared the 
way for disease and hastened many a youth to an untimely grave. 
Can we conceive of anything more deplorable than a promising 
career brought to an abrupt and premature end by overindulgence 
in pleasure and indiscrete excesses? And will not such a one who 
has thus shortened his days and left through his own fault unfinished 
the work which God had apportioned to him, meet a very severe 
judgment? Is not he, in the truest sense of the word, a useless 
and unprofitable servant? We must beware, then, lest our fond- 
ness for diversions make us miss the real aim of life and lose pre- 
cious time which cannot be retrieved. One can easily become a 
slave to pleasure to such an extent as to forget everything else: 
duty, honor, filial love and religion; men have been known to sacri- 
fice their most sacred interests, their fortunes, their social rank, 
their honorable names, the hearts of their mothers, the tears of 
their wives, the happiness of their children to their insatiable craving 
for pleasure! It is necessary to be watchful before the desire for 
enjoyment, in itself harmless and when well regulated, praiseworthy, 
grows to such unnatural and monstrous dimensions. 

The keenest pleasures are those that come unbidden as a natural 
reward of duties faithfully performed. What can match the de- 
light and the supreme sense of satisfaction which one experiences 
at the close of a day spent in useful service! What equals the 
sweetness of the repose which we enjoy after strenuous efforts 
crowned by success! What is superior to the genial glow of joy 
which warms our whole being on the return from an errand of 
charity! These are the pleasures which never pall. Thus it hap- 
pens that the busiest and most useful lives are richest in joy and 
gladness. From the fulfilment of every duty a sweet perfume is 
distilled which gladdens the heart and rejoices the soul. We need 
not go far out of our way to find the flowers of happiness; God has 
generously strewn them in the path of our daily duties, and we 
will frequently come upon them in the pursuit of our ordinary occu- 
pations. But if we go too far to seek them, we may find poisonous 
blossoms which will intoxicate our minds and inflame our passions, 
but will not sweeten our soul and refresh our heart. 
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2. Excess in all pleasures, even the most innocent, must be 
avoided ; but there are forms of enjoyment which must be shunned 
entirely, as they are sinful in their very nature or by reason of 
the attending circumstances. We do not intend to pass in review 
or to marshal before our eyes all the various kinds of pleasure and 
entertainment which the modern world provides and clamorously 
obtrudes on our attention. We would deem such a course offensive 
to innocent ears and corruptive of unexperienced hearts. Unfor- 
tunately there are many who are well-versed in these matters and 
to whom a hint and a suggestion are more than sufficient. 

Without wishing to condemn in a wholesale fashion all the amuse- 
ments and entertainments which are in vogue at the present time, 
we are inclined to think that most of them contain an unhealthy 
and poisonous element. They border on the forbidden and verge 
on the lascivious. They appeal to the blood and the lower instincts 
of our nature. It appears that the modern man and woman cannot 
enjoy themselves unless they brush their elbows against sin. Mod- 
esty and reserve and Christian dignity are thrown to the winds; 
all the wholesome restraints, intended to protect virtue, are disre- 
garded; coarse passion is publicly displayed and vile desire goes 
unmasked. This fatal tendency has invaded even those innocuous 
entertainments that formerly brightened the Christian home and 
in which one could join without fear of staining one’s conscience. 
We have fallen on corrupt days, for the wells of pleasure have 
been infected, and many drink from them death and perdition. Our 
palaces of amusement are unsafe for innocent feet to tread; the 
very atmosphere that we breathe there is full of corruption. 

Judge for yourselves, my dear friends! Do those amusements 
so keenly relished by the world, really serve the purpose of relaxa- 
tion and recreation? Do they clear the mind, make it active and 
responsive? Do they lighten the heart and make it calm and sweet 
and peaceful? Do they ennoble your soul and elevate your thoughts? 
Do they make you more satisfied and content with your lot and 
position in life? Do they not rather arouse in you wishes that can- 
not be satisfied? Do they send you to your work more cheerful 
and stronger and eager? Do they bring you nearer to God? Is 
their total influence on your life and temper not for the worse? 

In general, we may say that many of our modern amusements 
are occasions of sin, tempting us to the very brink of the precipice. 
Great care and caution should be exercised in the choice of our 
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pleasures and entertainments, if we do not wish to fall into snares 
and pitfalls. The responsibility of parents in this matter is very 
grave. Irreparable harm may be done in one brief moment: in the 
glare of brilliant lights while the melodious strains of sweet music 
float through the festive hall and the air is laden with fragrant 
odors, a soul may receive a mortal wound and bleed to death. 

“The world shall rejoice.” It acknowledges no lord and no law. 
It knows no restraint in gratifying its desires and passions. It 
caters to every lust and flatters every vice. Its one endeavor is to 
press from every movement all the pleasure it can give. But the 
Christian may not cast his lot with the world. He cannot indis- 
criminately partake of all its pleasures or he will be involved in 
the terrible ruin which will overtake the world. “Love not the 
world, nor the things which are in the world. If any man love the 
world, the charity of the Father is not in him” (1 John ii, 15). 
Envy not the worldling for his short-lived pleasures; the votary 
of pleasure is the most wretched man on earth. As the years roll 
by, the wells from which he was wont to draw his pleasures run 
dry; he hankers back to the satisfactions which his senses now 
refuse him; his desires devour his heart and prey upon his soul; 
his breast is as a burnt-out crater yet aglow with the smoldering 
ashes of unfulfilled desires. “Woe to you that now laugh; for you 
shall mourn and weep.” ‘Taste not, my friend, the forbidden pleas- 
ures of the world; for they are as poisoned honey, bringing death 
and ruin to those who partake thereof. 

My friends: You will not be the poorer for having foregone 
some of the pleasures to which the world invites you; their power 
to satisfy the human heart has been intentionally exaggerated by 
the partisans of the world. They are less real than irridescent soap- 
bubbles which burst when touched. But the regret and the remorse 
and the poignant feeling of wrong which comes after having tasted 
of sinful pleasures is very real and very bitter and very enduring. 
Let not the world deceive you; she has never redeemed her pledges; 
her smiles are wily and meant to lure the unwary to perdition. 
Never since she exists has she succeeded in making one human heart 
truly happy. Those who laugh and dance and make merry with 
the world will reap a sad harvest of tears, misery and despair. 

The saints, though they had renounced all the pleasures of the 
world, never knew that weariness of spirit and tedium of life which 
is so common among the devotees of pleasure. Their hearts were 
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light; their spirits buoyant; their souls flooded with sunshine and 
cheerfulness. In fact, they were often frightened and alarmed at 
their own great happiness. Thus Madame de Remusat was dis- 
posed to reproach herself for her cheerfulness and wrote on this 
point to her spiritual adviser. “You say that you are happy,” the 
saintly man answered, “why then distress yourself? Your happi- 
ness is a proof of God’s love toward you.” Yes, the good Chris- 
tian bears in his heart an unfailing fountain-spring of joy and hap- 
piness. Happiness is not a thing which comes from without or 
which is produced by artificial devices. Amusements may distract 
us, but they cannot make the stagnant waters of the heart bubble 
and sing in gladness and joy. Happiness is a mingling of faith, 
hope and love. Faith begets patience and calm and restfulness; 
hope sees visions of victory and triumph through the mists of 
trials and troubles that surround us; love rests secure in the em- 
brace of God and hears His calming voice in the storms of life. 
Out of faith, hope and love grow the imperturbable peace and joy 
of the Christian heart, which no one shall take from us. Amen, 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
ACQUIESCENCE IN CROSSES 


BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Because I have spoken these things to you, sorrow hath filled your heart.” 
—John xvi, 6 


SYNOPSIS.—The grief and consternation of the Apostles at our Lord’s 
words when He told them that He must leave them: What He was to 
them—all that is meant by “Friend.” It is possible that some of us may 
be feeling sorrowful now. Easter is over; its joy past. When these great 
festivals are over, and we come back to ordinary life, with the same 
temptations, etc., we become sad and discouraged. Two thoughts which 
will prevent this. (1) It means that our Easter is not yet come; now 
we must follow our Lord along the way of the Cross—1r Peter, i, 11. 
Christ “bore our sins,” not that we should be exempt from trial—but 
that “being dead to sin,’ we should “live to justice,’ i e., we have a 
death and a resurrection to accomplish. See also St. Paul, Rom. vi, 1, 2 
and vi, 5, 6. 

Many seem to expect from religion nothing but sweetness and con- 
solation. They forget that before resurrection there must be death—a 
life-long martyrdom. There are consolations, but we must be willing 
to pay the price for them. Our Lord does not promise consolation with- 
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out trial, but consolation in trial, Some say “I do not get consolation, 
but only the trial.” That is their fault, because they do not grasp the 
situation; still more because they have not gone to the right source, to 
the Paraclete whom Our Lord promised, for strength and help. The 
example of the Martyrs—their joy in the midst of pain. They had learnt 
the lesson of the Christian warfare, of daily dying to sin that they might 
live to justice,” and that lesson is summed up in one word, acquiescence. 
“Grumbling Christians” —they need acquiescence. What this means— ‘The 
disciple is not above his Master.” This Christian acquiescence in crosses 
will take their chief bitterness away—for we shall find that we are not 
bearing them alone. 

Temptation the chief cross of one who wishes to love and serve our 
Lord. A mistake about temptations—viz.: imagining it is wrong to be 
tempted. Surprise that Confession and Communion do not take away 
temptation or cure us all at once of faults and failings. Sanctity 1s 
a life-long work, and trials and temptations themselves the means of 
growth in holiness. We must not weakly sigh and moan over tempta- 
tions, for grace is at hand if we pray for it. We must ‘ ‘acquiesce” —t. @., 
take temptations as the material of which the life of justice is to be 
built up; then the peace of God will possess our hearts, and we shall 
realize the words of St. Peter—t1 Peter, i, 3, 9. 

(2) The second thought which will bring consolation—the thought of 
the Paraclete. The Apostles understood that Christ would send them 
One Who should be to them all that He was. In due time they knew 
that the promise was fulfilled—John xiv, 18—that that other Friend was 

come. That Friend is ours. By Him Jesus has come back to us and 
is with us again. If we fail, and are discouraged, it is because we do 
not let the Paraclete do His work in us. 

Let us no longer forget or neglect the “Sweet Guest” of our souls— 
then we shall realize in ourselves the truth of Christ’s words: “It is 
expedient to you that I go,” etc. 


It would be difficult for us to realize, dear Brethren in Jesus 
Christ, the deep grief and consternation that filled the hearts of the 
Apostles when, on the night on which He was betrayed, our blessed 
Lord told them that the time was at hand when they would see Him 
no more. Their feelings may best be imagined by those who have 
suddenly and unexpectedly lost a dear friend who had been all in 
all to them, and had become a part of their very lives. For so it 
was with the Apostles. Jesus, their dear Master, was all in all to 
them. He had entwined Himself completely about their hearts. 
He had won their whole affection; to be in His presence was to 
them serene content, and peace, and joy. They hung upon His 
words; His face was the very light of their lives; He was to them 
guide, consoler, teacher and helper, their strength and stay upon 
whom they leaned: in one word, He was to them, in the highest 
and most intimate degree, all that is meant by the name of best and 
dearest Friend. And He tells them that soon they must part; and 
they shall see His face no more. And so because He said this, 
sorrow had filled their hearts. 
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Brethren, it is not impossible that some of us are feeling sor- 
rowful and discouraged at this time. 

The Easter Festival has come and gone. It has been our privi- 
lege, with the Apostles and holy women, to visit the tomb of Jesus, 
and to find it empty. With them we have heard the words of the 
angel: “Why seek you the living among the dead? He is risen; 
He is not here.” We have looked with the eye of faith upon our 
risen Lord. He has called us by name, as He did the Magdalene, 
and we have greeted Him as our dear Master and Lord. Indeed, 
we have been more privileged than she: for to her, when she would 
have kissed His sacred feet, He said, “Touch Me not, for I have 
not yet ascended to My Father.” But to us He has come and em- 
braced us in the closest embraces of His love, in the Sacrament of 

‘His true Body and Blood. . 

But when these great festivals and times of Christian rejoicing 
have passed, and we have come back once more to the ordinary 
course of our daily lives, it often happens that a feeling of depres- 
sion, of sadness and discouragement comes over us. It is as if our 
blessed Lord had visited us for a time and gone away again. We 
find ourselves with our usual faults and imperfections, struggling 
against the same old temptations, falling, perhaps, into the same 
old sins that we have so often confessed and renounced. 

Brethren, there are two thoughts which I will put before you to- 
day, which should prevent us from being either surprised or dis- 
tressed at this. We must not be surprised: for it simply means that 
our Easter has not yet come; it means that as yet, and for a time, 
we are undergoing our trial and probation; that now we must fol- 
low our divine Lord along the way of the Cross. St. Peter says of 
Christ that He “bore our sins in His Body upon the tree, that we, 
being dead to sin, should live to justice” (1 St. Peter ii, 24). He 
bore our sins. What for? Not that we should be exempt from 
suffering, from all trial and temptation; not that we should gain 
heaven without effort and struggle, but that “being dead to sin, we 
should live to justice”’—that is, we have a death and resurrection 
to accomplish—a painful death, but a glorious and happy resurrec- 
tion. The same thought is expressed by St. Paul, when he writes 
to the Romans: “Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound? 
God forbid. For we that are dead to sin, how shall we live any 
longer therein?” (Rom. vi, 1, 2). And again, “If we have been 
planted together in the likeness of His death, we shall be also in 
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the likeness of His resurrection; knowing this, that our old man is 
crucified with Him, that the body of sin may be destroyed, to the 
end that we may serve sin no longer” (Rom. vi, 5,6). And again, 
speaking of himself to the Galatians, the same Apostle says: “With 
Christ I am nailed to the Cross.” This, then, is the first thought 
that I would put before you against all discouragement; that now 
is the time of struggle, of warfare, of probation. 

There are many who seem to expect from the religion of Jesus 
Christ nothing but sweetness and consolation. They forget that 
before Resurrection there must be suffering, the Cross, and death; 
not only bodily death, but a life-long martyrdom, a crucifixion of 
the flesh with its desires and inclinations. Consolations there are, 
thank God, in our holy religion; consolations above everything 
that the world can give; but we must be willing to pay the price for 
them, and we must not expect that they will be continual, nor ob- 
tained without courageous endurance of suffering and a contest 
often bitter to flesh and blood. 

What our divine Lord promises to His followers here below is 
not consolation without trial and suffering, but consolation in suf- 
fering, peace in the midst of trial and struggle. 

But you may say to me, “I do not get the consolation; I do not 
feel that peace; I seem to have only the trial, only the suffering, 
only the bitter contest.” 

Brethren, if that be so, it is your own fault; it is because you 
have not grasped the situation, have not learned the lesson I am try- 
ing to put before you. It is also, and still more, because you have 
not gone for strength and help to Him whom our divine Lord 
promised to send to take His place, when He said: “TI will ask the 
Father, and He shall send you another Paraclete that He may abide 
with you forever” (John xvi, 16). 

What was it that so astonished the Pagans in the days of the 
early persecutions? It was the patient, willing, nay, the joyful ac- 
ceptance of their excruciating torments by the martyrs. When 
criminals were tortured they had been used to bitter cries and 
lamentations, to desperate struggles and shrieks for mercy. They 
saw those Christian heroes, boys and girls of tender age as well as 
grown men and women, suffering untold cruelties without a murmur, 
taking these sufferings for granted as the ordinary price that Chris- 
tians might expect to pay for the heavenly crown that awaited them: 
looking upon their sufferings as a privilege conforming them to 
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the likeness of their crucified Master whom they loved so well, and 
whose love supported them in the midst of their agonies. They 
had learned well the lesson that if we are to reign with Christ, we 
must also suffer with Him; that if we are to rise now to the life of 
justice, with the peace that it gives even here below, it must be by 
a painful process, nothing less than a daily dying to self and to sin, 
and to our sinful inclinations; that only by this painful process can 
we attain at last to the eternal Resurrection, where in the power of 
Jesus Christ and His Cross we shall with Him have conquered sin, 
and death and hell. 

Brethren, this lesson can be summed up in one word; and that 
word is acquiescence. 

The lives of many are a continual murmur and rebellion against 
temptation and the daily trials and crosses of their lot in life. They 
are members of a large class whom we might describe as “grum- 
bling Christians.” They are almost inclined to grumble against 
religion itself, because it does not release them from temptation 
and trial. What they need is acquiescence; by which I mean a 
patient acceptance of these things, knowing that the disciple is not 
above his master, and that as it behooved the Son of God Himself 
to enter into Glory in His human nature through suffering, so also 
for them suffering patiently borne is the only way to heaven. 

And, dear Brethren, believe me, this Christian acquiescence in 
trials and temptations will take their chief, most painful bitterness 
away; for if we take our crosses thus, we shall find that we are 
no longer bearing them alone, but that Jesus is helping us, and 
taking upon Himself their greatest weight. 

The chief suffering of one who wishes to love and serve our dear 
Lord is undoubtedly temptation; and it is against temptations that 
many souls murmur and grumble incessantly. Temptation is indeed 
a great cross, a great suffering: not indeed to those who never 
resist it, but to those who try to battle with it and to overcome 
themselves. They are apt to make a great mistake about tempta- 
tions. They seem to think that there is something wrong in being 
tempted. They are surprised also, and discouraged at the fact that 
Confession and Communion do not take temptations away; do not 
cure them all at once of their faults and failings. How frequently 
one hears people say, “Oh, it is no use my going often to Holy 
Communion, it does not make me better.” But, my Brethren, even 
frequent Communion is not guaranteed to make a person a saint in 
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a week or month or a year. Sanctity is a life-long work. But it 
is a work that we can begin, and in which we can gradually grow 
and progress. And these very temptations that we find so trying, 
and at which we grumble, and which many seem to think religion 
ought to remove altogether, are indispensable to growth in holi- 
ness. We are to die to sin, says the Apostle, and to rise to justice 
and holiness of life. And this death to sin is a long and painful 
matter. This death is brought about by our willing crucifixion of 
the evil inclinations of our hearts, a willing denial of the flesh with 
its passions and concupiscences. 

As our Lord and Master Jesus was willingly nailed to the Cross 
for us, so we must willingly be crucified for Him. And how could 
this be without temptation? It could not be at all; and without 
temptations, therefore, we could not win our heavenly crown. It 
is by resisting temptations, not by going through life without them, 
that we are to rise to holiness here and to glory hereafter. 

Let us not weakly sigh and moan, then, over our temptations. 
However strong and even violent they may be, our Lord is with us, 
His grace is at hand, and if we pray, if we instantly and earnestly 
and perseveringly have recourse to Him, we shall conquer. Even 
should we fall, all is not lost; we can rise again, for He has taken 
our sins upon Him and pleads for us even when we offend Him. 

But if we have courage and fight on, never abandoning the 
struggle, our falls will grow less, our victories more and more fre- 
quent, we shall die to sin, and rise to justice. Taking this view of 
life, with its trials and its struggles, acquiescing in them, as I have 
said, taking them patiently and cheerfully as the material out of 
which our true spiritual life, the life of justice is to be built up, 
the peace of God will possess our hearts, and we shall find fulfilled 
in us those beautiful and inspiring words of St. Peter: “Blessed 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according 
to his great mercy, hath regenerated us unto a lively hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, unto an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiled, and that cannot fade, reserved in 
heaven for you, ... wherein you shall greatly rejoice, if now 
you must be for a little time made sorrowful in divers temptations: 
that the trial of your faith, much more precious than gold tried by 
fire, may be found unto praise and glory and honor at the appearance 
of Jesus Christ: whom having not seen, you love; in whom also now, 
though you see him not, you believe; and believing shall rejoice 
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with joy unspeakable and glorified, receiving the end of your faith 
even the salvation of your souls” (1 Peter i, 3-9). 

In our struggle, dear Brethren, we do not fight alone. And this 
brings me to the second thought that will console us if we are apt 
to be discouraged and downhearted. 

The sorrow of the Apostles at the thought of their dear Master’, 
departure was not for long, for He told them that His Father woulg 
surely send them another Friend to take His place, another “Pay. 
aclete.” That word “Paraclete” meant one that should be to them 
all that He Himself had been—another friend, another guide, con- 
soler, help and stay. Moreover, this other Friend was never to 
leave them; never should they be parted from Him. “I will ask 
the Father, and He shall send you another Paraclete, that He may 
abide with you forever” (John xvi, 16). “Because I have spoken 
these things to you, sorrow hath filled your heart. But I tell you 
the truth: it is expedient to you that I go, for if I go not, the Par. 
aclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will send him to you’ 
(ib. xvi, 6, 7). 

In due time the Apostles knew that their Friend had come to them, 
and had taken up His abode in their hearts and souls. He was the 
Spirit of Truth, the Holy Ghost, the Comforter and Strengthener, 
They knew that Jesus had kept His promise to the full, that they 
were not left orphans, that Jesus Himself had come back to them 
in another way, as He had said, “I will not leave you orphans; I 
will come to you” (John xiv, 18). For it was His own Holy 
Spirit, one with Himself, whom He had sent; one and the same 
God and Lord as Himself and His Father, God tabernacled in their 
souls. 

Brethren, that other Friend is ours. Our bodies are the living 
temples of the Holy Ghost who dwelleth in us. By Him Jesus lives 
in us, and has come back to us again. He, the sweet and gentle 
Spirit of God, is ever speaking to us, ever present to help to re- 
strain, to strengthen and to guide us. All this He is ready to be 
and to do for us, and that always, at every moment, if we will but 
let Him. If we fail, if we are disconsolate and discouraged, it is 
because we will not let the Paraclete do His gracious work in our 
souls, because we let the noise of the world and the storms of pas- 
sion drown His gentle voice; we let the dead weight of self-love 
suffocate the breathings of His tender love and wise counsel; we 
: ‘dry up His refreshing graces by the arid selfish hardness of our 
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worldly hearts. So, if we have not comfort and consolation, it is, 
often our own fault. Let us no more forget or neglect that sweet 
delightful guest of our souls; let us listen to His voice and lean 
upon His strength; and then no more shall sorrow fill our hearts, 
and we shall realize in ourselves the truth of Christ’s words, “It is 
expedient to you that I go: for if I go not, the Paraclete will not 
come to you; but if I go, I will send Him to you.” 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THE NECESSITY AND CONDITIONS OF PRAYER 
RY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, 0.F.M. 


“Ask, and you shall receive; that your joy may be full.”—John xvi, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Rogation-week is a week of special prayer as 
recommended in the Gospel of the Sunday. 

I—Prayer: (1) Its nature. (2) Its naturalness and necessity to all 
men, and hence (3) its universality. (a) Manas a spiritual-material being 
cannot shut up his thoughts and religious feeling in his heart. (b) He 
is accustomed to express them in prayer. (c) Therefore we find men 
who pray everywhere and at all times. 

II —Prayer: (1) A strict and most necessary duty of a Christian for 
obtaining temporal happiness and eternal salvation and the means neces- 
sary for both. (2) As such enjoined in Holy Writ. 

IIlI.—The conditions necessary for a good and profitable prayer, ac- 
ceptable to God: (1) The state of grace or contrition. (2) That what 
we pray for is according to the will of God and conducive to our salva- 
tion. (3) Resignation to the Will of God. (4) Attention, fervor, and 
devotion. (5) Humility. (6) Confidence. (7) Perseverance in prayer. 

Conclusion.—Everything in this life and the life to come depends upon 
our prayer. 


The week which begins with this Sunday is called in the lan- 
guage of the Church Rogation week, because our holy Mother the 
Church has ordained for the first three days of this week special 
processions and prayers in order to beseech the Lord our God that 
He may graciously avert from us all public calamities, and bestow 
His blessing upon the fruits of the field. Very fittingly, therefore, 
does holy Mother Church read to her children on this Sunday the 
Gospel in which our divine Saviour admonishes us to pray, and to 
pray with confidence; for whatever we shall ask the Father in His 
name, the Father will give it to us, not because our Lord and 
Saviour will ask the Father for us, for the Father Himself loveth 
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us because we have loved His divine Son, and have believed that 
He came out from God. There is no good work, the performance 
of which is so often and so earnestly recommended to us in Hol 
Writ as a prayer. How often do not the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment admonish us to pray. How often, and how forcibly did not 
our divine Saviour Himself urge us to pray, and to pray without 
ceasing. He Himself has taught us that simplest and yet sublimest 
of all prayers, the Our Father. How often do not the Apostles and 
Evangelists exhort us to pray for ourselves and each other that we 
may be saved. But above all our Lord and Saviour has given us 
the example. He labored during the day for the salvation of souls, 
and spent the nights in prayer to His heavenly Father. “He went 
out into a mountain to pray, and He passed the whole night in the 
prayer of God,” says the Evangelist of Him (Luke vi, 12). And 
again: “When He had dismissed the multitude, He went up into a 
mountain alone to pray” (Matt. xiv, 23). “And rising very early 
in the morning, going out He went into a desert place, and there 
prayed” (Mark i, 35). “And He retired into the desert and prayed” 
(Luke v, 16). This alone should suffice to induce us to pray often, 
and to pay more attention to how we ought to pray. For this pur- 
pose let us consider this morning what prayer is. 

Prayer is the lifting up of our minds and hearts to God to adore 
Him, to thank Him for His benefits, to ask His forgiveness, and to 
beg of Him all the graces we need, whether for soul or body. 
Prayer is, therefore, an address to Almighty God, a communing and 
conversing with God, a mysterious intercourse with Him. There 
can be nothing more noble, nothing more useful, nothing more de- 
lightful than this commerce of man with God. For prayer is the 
most perfect, the sublimest occupation to which a rational creature 
capable of love can devote itself. It is the life of the soul and calls 
into play all the faculties of the soul in their direction to God. For 
we lift up our minds in prayer to God to know Him, and our hearts 
to love Him, in order that in so doing we may serve Him and thus 
fulfil the object of religion and the threefold purpose of our crea- 
tion which is to know God, to love and serve Him in this world in 
order that we may be eternally happy with Him in the world to 
come. Whether in our prayer we praise God’s majesty, power, 
greatness, and glory, or thank Him for benefits bestowed, or ask 
His pardon and mercy, His graces and blessings, makes no essential 
difference, it is always a prayer. 
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Prayer is according to its very nature and essence a natural and 
necessary expression of our religious feelings: it is an act of the 
virtue of religion; without religion there is, and can be no prayer. 
But since our religious feelings principally live and move in the three 
divine virtues of faith, hope and charity, prayer may be called the 
pulse-beat of these virtues. What we hold as true in faith, aspire 
to in hope, and embrace in love, that we express in our prayer. 
Prayer, therefore, presupposes faith in God, hope in His goodness, 
and love of God, i. e., a desire of union with Him. “Whosoever,” 
says St. Paul, “shall call upon the name of the Lord, shall be saved. 
How then shall they call on Him, in whom they have not believed ?” 
(Rom. x, 13, 14). “Without faith it is impossible to please God” in 
prayer. In fact, we pray to God, because we believe He is able 
and willing to help us, and because we hope in His sacred prom- 
ises, that in His infinite love and through the merits of Jesus Christ 
He will help us. By these three divine virtues of faith, hope and 
charity, God then, to whom we pray, moves us to prayer. Prayer 
is, therefore, like all other good things, a gift of God; for “we are 
not sufficient to think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves: but 
our sufficiency is from God,” says St. Paul (2 Cor. iii, 5). And 
again: “No man can say the Lord Jesus, but by the Holy Ghost” 
(1 Cor. xii, 3). For this reason God says in Holy Writ: “I will 
pour out upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, the spirit of grace, and of prayers” (Zach. xii, 10). 
“For,” as the Apostle St. Paul tells us, “we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought, but the Spirit Himself asketh for us 
with unspeakable groanings,” 7. e., inspireth us, and teacheth us to 
pray with great fervor (Rom. viii, 26). 

Prayer is a natural and necessary expression of our religious 
feelings, because it is impossible for man, who as a spiritual and 
material being has a double nature, to shut up his thoughts and 
feelings in his heart: they will break through the barrier, they must 
burst forth like a pent-up stream; and therefore that saying of 
Holy Writ: “Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh” 
(Luke vi, 45). What the breath which we inhale is to the body 
that prayer is to the soul; it is the breathing of the soul and the 
food of its life. 

Prayer is so natural and necessary to the religious man that we 
find it practised everywhere and at all times. Go to the icy fields 
of the North or to the sandy deserts of the South, go to the farthest 
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parts of the East or to the most shady parts of the West, everywhere 
you will find men who pray. Not only the Catholic, the Protestant, 
the Mohammedan, but also the idolator, the wild Indian, even the 
cannibal prays. A more convincing proof of the naturalness and 
necessity of prayer to man cannot be found. Intellect and reason 
must acknowledge a Creator, a Father, a Lord and Benefactor to 
whom we are subject and upon whom we are altogether dependent, 
and we do and are accustomed to express this acknowledgment of 
our subjection and dependence in prayer. For prayer must pri- 
marily redound to the honor, glory, praise and worship of God and 
only secondarily to our own good, as our divine Saviour has so 
beautifully expressed in the petitions of the Our Father. The man. 
therefore, who does not pray debases himself to the level of the 
irrational creatures, he acts contrary to the dictates of his own 
nature, he does not listen to the voice of his reason. He is, in fact, 
a rebel against the divine Majesty by proclaiming his self-sufficiency 
and utter independence of God His Lord and Creator. 

Although the obligation and necessity of prayer is already pro- 
claimed to man by the natural law, it is one of the strictest and most 
necessary duties of a Christian imposed upon him by the Divine 
positive law, both for obtaining temporal happiness and eternal sal- 
vation and the means thereto. This obligation and necessity is 
founded upon two important truths of our holy Faith. The first 
is that of ourselves and our own natural strength, without the 
special help of God’s grace, we cannot do the least thing towards 
our salvation; nay, that considering our natural proneness to evil, 
the violence of the passions, the many allurements to sin that sur- 
round us, and the continual attacks and snares of the devil “who, 
as a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he may devour,” we 
cannot, without the special assistance of the grace of God, live for 
any space of time without falling into mortal sin. And much less, 
can we ourselves, when fallen into that state of misery, rise out of 
it again by a sincere repentance without the grace of God. The 
second truth is, that the ordinary means which God has appointed 
by which the so necessary grace is obtained by us, is prayer. “Ask,” 
says God, “and it shall be given unto you; seek, and you shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For every one that asketh 
receiveth” (Matt. vii, 7). Our salvation, then, and all the means 
to obtain it, are the free gifts of God, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ. God, as the absolute Master of His gifts, can impose upon 
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ys whatever conditions He pleases in order to obtain them from 
Him. Now the first and universal condition which He requires is, 
that we humbly acknowledge our want and unworthiness of His 
grace and help, and ask it of His goodness and mercy. As God 
“will have all men to be saved,” He freely and generously bestows 
His grace on all that beg it of Him. Hence it is evident that prayer 
is the universal, efficacious means of obtaining from God all the 
necessary help to our salvation; it is the key which opens the 
treasures of heaven; it is the canal through which all graces come 
to our soul. It is so necessary to salvation that nothing else can 
take its place. 

Hence also the repeated commands to pray laid down in the Holy 
Scriptures. ‘And Jesus spoke also a parable to them, that we ought 
always to pray, and not to faint” (Luke xviii, 1) ; there the word 
ought clearly implies a strict obligation. Again after describing the 
danger of being called out of this world unprepared, the only means 
He proposes for avoiding so great a misery, is watching and prayer. 
“Watch ye, therefore,” He says, “praying at all times” (Luke xxi, 
36). “Take heed, watch and pray; for you know not when the time 
is” (Mark xiii, 33). The same means He inculcates for strengthen- 
ing us to overcome the many temptations to which we are daily 
exposed. “‘Watch ye, and pray, that ye enter not into temptation” 
(Matt. xxvi, 41). St. Paul inculcates the same duty when he says: 
“Pray without ceasing. In all things give thanks; for this is the 
will of God, in Christ Jesus, concerning you all” (1 Thess. v, 17). 
And “take unto you the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit (which is the word of God). By all prayer and supplica- 
tion praying at all times in the spirit” (Eph. vi, 17). “Be instant 
in prayer, watching in it with thanksgiving” (Col. iv, 2). “Be 
nothing solicitous; but in everything by prayer with supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known to God” (Phil. 
v,6). St. Peter is no less urgent upon the subject of prayer. “The 
end of all,” he says, “is at hand. Be prudent, therefore, and watch 
in prayer” (1 Peter iv, 7). “If any of you want wisdom,” says St. 
James, “let him ask of God, who giveth to all men abundantly, and 
upbraideth not ; and it shall be given him” (Jam. i, 5). And again: 
“Is any one of you sad? let him pray” (Jam. v, 13). Therefore 
the Holy Ghost by the mouth of the Wise Man commands us: “Let 
nothing hinder thee from praying always, and be not afraid to be 
justified even to death; for the reward of God continueth forever” 
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(Ecclus. xviii, 22). And he tells us that the truly wise man “will 
open his mouth in prayer, and make supplication for his sins” 
(Ecclus. xxxix, 7). We see from these passages of Holy Writ 
how frequently the duty of prayer is inculcated and urged upon 
us in most express terms, which shows beyond doubt how strong 
out obligation is to practice it. To do other things commanded 
may sometimes be impossible to us, but to pray is never impossible 
to us; consequently if we do not make use of prayer, the fault is 
entirely our own and the fatal consequences of this neglect will all 
be justly laid to our own charge. “You have not,” says St. James, 
“because you ask not” (James iv, 2). 

But you will answer: “We ask and often receive not, though 
Jesus says: Ask and you shall receive.” St. James answers you, 
saying: “You ask, and receive not; because you ask amiss” (James 
iv, 3). There are several conditions required on our part to which 
we must carefully attend in order that our prayer be agreeable to 
God and efficacious in obtaining what we ask of Him. 

First of all, our soul must be in the friendship of God and free 
from mortal sin. When we live in the guilt of known sin, and in 
disgrace with God, our soul is utterly incapable of obtaining His 
heavenly gifts, and positively unworthy of receiving any favors 
from God. The Holy Scriptures assure us that nothing is a greater 
hindrance to our prayer being heard by God than to live in a state 
of enmity with Him. “The eyes of the Lord are upon the just: 
and his ears unto their prayers,” says David. “But the countenance 
of the Lord is against them that do evil things: to cut off the re- 
membrance of them from the earth. The Lord is nigh unto them 
that are of a contrite heart” (Ps. xxxiii, 16-19). God Himself 
says: “When you stretch forth your hands, I will turn away my 
eyes from you: and when you multiply prayer, I will not hear, for 
your hands are full of blood” (Is. i, 15), 7. e., your souls are defiled 
with sins as the murderer’s hands with the blood of his victim. 
“Your iniquities have divided between you and your God,” there- 
fore says the prophet Isaias to sinners, “your sins have hid his 
face from you that he should not hear” (Is. lix, 2). Hence 
the prophet Jeremias laments: “We have done wickedly, and pro- 
voked thee to wrath: therefore thou art inexorable. Thou hast 
set a cloud before thee, that our prayers may not pass through” 
(Lam. iii, 42-44). The Wise Man says: “He that turneth away 
his ears from hearing the law, his prayers shall be an abomination” 
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(Prov. xxviii, 9). Jesus Christ but confirms this teaching of the 
Old Law when He says: “If you abide in me, and my words in 
you,” i. é., if you observe my commandments, “you shall ask what- 
ever you will, and it shall be done unto you” (John xv, 7). And 
the blind man confesses the same truth before the Sanhedrin, say- 
ing: “Now we know that God doth not hear sinners: but if a man 
be a server of God, and doth his will, him he heareth” (John ix, 
31). When, however, the sinner in true penance and sincere repen- 
tance returns to God and cries for mercy, his prayer will be heard. 
Therefore the prophet admonishes us saying: “Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found; call upon him, while he is near. Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unjust man his thoughts, and let 
him return to the Lord and he will have mercy on him, and to our 
God: for he is bountiful to forgive” (Is. lv, 6). In the parables 
of the humble Publican and the repenting Prodigal, our divine 
Saviour shows forcibly how ready Almighty God is to hear the 
prayers of the repentant sinner. “An humble and contrite heart, 
O God, thou wilt not despise” (Ps. 1, 19). ‘He that loveth God,” 
therefore says the Wise Man, “shall obtain pardon for his sins by 
prayer, and shall refrain himself from them, and shall be heard in 
the prayer of days” (Ecclus. iii, 4). ‘Dearly beloved,” says St. 
John, “if our heart do not reprehend us we have confidence to- 
wards God, and whatever we shall ask, we shall receive of him, 
because we keep his commandments and do those things pleasing 
in his sight” (1 John iii, 21). And St. James assures us that “the 
continual prayer of a just man availeth much” (James v, 16). 

The second condition is that what we pray for is according to the 
will of God and conducive to our salvation. The will of God con- 
cerning us in all the gifts He bestows upon us in the order of 
nature and of grace is, as St. Paul tells us, the sanctification and 
salvation of our soul. Our divine Saviour lays down a golden rule 
for our prayer, saying: “Seek ye therefore first the kingdom of 
God, and his justice,” i. e., His love, grace and friendship, “and 
these things,” our temporal wants, “shall be added unto you” (Matt. 
vi, 33). Hence it follows that the great and continual object of our 
prayers ought to be our eternal salvation and the means necessary 
for procuring it; namely, the victory over our passions, grace to 
resist temptations, our progress in virtue, patience in suffering, 
union with the will of God, and the grace of final perseverance and 
of a happy death. We are absolutely certain that all these things 
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are in accordance with the will of God and that He is most ready 
to grant them, for “He wills all men to be saved” (1 Tim. ii, 4), 
“Amen, amen I say to you,” says our divine Saviour, “if you ask 
the Father anything in my name,” and the name of Jesus means 
Saviour, “he will give it to you” (John xv, 16). Hence St. John 
tells us: “This is the confidence we have towards him, that what- 
ever we shall ask according to his will, he heareth us; and we 
know that he heareth us whatsoever we ask; we know that we 
have the petitions which we request of him” (1 John v, 14). If 
what we ask for would be a hindrance to our salvation, God can- 
not and will not grant it to us. Therefore we must in our prayers 
be resigned to the will of God. 

This resignation is the third necessary condition of our prayer. 
Let Almighty God dispose in our affairs and let us not prescribe 
to Him what He ought to do, for He knows what is best for us. 
Let us pray, but with resignation to the will of God. Listen how 
our divine Saviour prayed in the garden of Gethsemani: “My 
Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me. Neverthe- 
less not as I will, but as thou wilt” (Matt. xxvi, 39). Let us also 
pray thus; even if God for good reasons does not give us what we 
ask, our prayer is not without fruit. He did not hear the prayer 
of His divine Son, but instead sent Him an angel to strengthen 
Him. If God does not grant what we ask for, He gives us what 
He sees is better for us. 

The fourth necessary condition is that we pray with attention, 
fervor and devotion. These three qualities of prayer arise from, 
and accompany each other. Prayer is the lifting up of our mind, 
and the manifestation of the desires of our heart to God. There- 
fore we must withdraw our mind and heart from the things of earth 
and direct them to God and the things of God. “Before prayer 
prepare thy soul,” says the Wise Man, “and be not as the man that 
tempteth God” (Ecclus. xviii, 23). We must think of what we 
say to God; not so much our lips, as our mind and heart must pray. 
If the heart does not pray, the lips labor in vain. The heart always 
prays with devotion, fire and zeal, for it knows of no distraction, 
lukewarmness or coldness. We need not pay much attention to 
the words if the heart prays. A prayer of the lips in which the 
heart has no share is not a prayer, but mere hypocrisy and a mockery 
of God. Jesus reproached the Jews, saying: “Ye hypocrites, well 
has Isaias prophesied of you, saying: This people honoreth me with 
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their lips, but their heart is far from me. In vain do they worship 
me” (Matt. xv, 7, 8). Our prayers must ascend from a heart in- 
famed with the fire of devotion, fervor and love, like incense, which 
in Holy Writ is an emblem of fervent prayer, sends up its cloud 
of sweet smelling odor to heaven, when burning upon the fiery 
coals of the censor. Hence David says: “Let my prayer be di- 
rected as incense in Thy sight; the lifting up of my hands as even- 
ing sacrifice” (Ps. cxl, 2). Hence it is manifest that if we wish 
our prayers should be acceptable to God, and profitable to ourselves, 
we must take care that they flow from a fervent heart burning 
with an earnest desire of obtaining from Him those inestimable 
favors we pray for, and which will conduct us to eternal bliss. 

The fifth necessary condition of prayer is humility. We must 
avoid any presumption upon our own merits and recognize that of 
ourselves we deserve no help, no grace, or any good thing from 
God; nay, rather to be rejected by Him entirely. “To whom,” says 
God, “shall I have respect but to him that is poor and little and of 
contrite spirit, and that trembleth at my words” (Is. lxvi, 2). And 
therefore says the prophet: “He hath regard to the prayer of 
the humble, and he hath not despised their petition” (Ps. ci, 18). 
“For the Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart: and He 
will save the humble of spirit” (Ps. xxxiii, 19). But “God re- 
sisteth the proud, and giveth grace to the humble” (James iv, 6). 
‘From the beginning,” prayed Judith, “the proud have not been 
acceptable to thee, but the prayer of the humble and meek have 
pleased thee, ... hear me a poor wretch making application to 
thee, and presuming of thy mercy” (Jud. ix, 16, 17). The 
prayer of the Publican and the Prodigal son were wholly founded 
on humility. Hence the Wise Man assures us that “the prayer 
of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds; and till it 
come nigh it will not be comforted, and will not depart till the 
Most High behold ; and the Lord will not be slack” (Ecclus. xxxv, 
a). The reason why an humble prayer is heard by God is because 
by it we give due honor to God according to the words of Holy 
Writ: “The greater thou art, the more humble thyself in all things, 
and thou shall find grace before God; for great is the power of God 
lone, and he is honored by the humble” (Ecclus. iii, 20). 

The sixth necessary condition of prayer is humble diffidence in 
ourselves with a perfect trust and confidence in God founded upon 
His infinite goodness, His fidelity to His promises, and the merits 
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of Jesus Christ. God will help us, He will hear our prayers; His 
omnipotence and love are proofs of it. “All things whatsoever you 
shall ask in prayer believing,” says our divine Saviour, “you shall 
receive” (Matt. xxi, 22). Hence St. James says: “If any of you 
want wisdom, let him ask it of God, and it shall be given him. But 
let him ask in faith, nothing wavering; for he that wavereth is like 
a wave of the sea, which is driven and tossed about by the wind; 
therefore, let not that man think he shall receive anything of the 
Lord” (James i, 5). Prayer is the child of Hope and must be carried 
aloft on its wings. “Amen, amen I say to you, if you ask the Father 
anything in my name, he will give it to you” (John xvi, 23). Has 
not the Father given us the greatest object of His love, His only 
begotten Son and through Him all things? How then can we waver 
in our confidence. It is a great injury and affront to God to have 
any diffidence in Him. Let us pray with the confidence of the 
woman in the Gospel, who said: “If I shall touch only his gar- 
ment, I shall be healed” (Matt. ix, 2). Jesus invariably required 
this faith and confidence of all who requested the help of His 
divine power, and in turn extolled it in unmeasured terms. 

The final and crown of all the other conditions of prayer is per- 
severance. Though God has bound Himself to hear our prayers, 
yet He has not bound Himself to grant our requests the very mo- 
ment we make them, or in such a manner and measure as we ask 
for them. Sometimes He grants our prayers immediately, some- 
times He delays for days, weeks, months, or even years, as He 
deems best for our soul. Now in all these circumstances we must 
be perfectly resigned to whatever pleases God. It should be suff- 
cient for us to know that in all things His wisdom intends and pro- 
motes our greater good; and that if we persevere in our prayer, 
He will sooner or later grant us our heart’s desire in a way, man- 
ner and measure that is best for us. “Know ye,” says Holy Writ, 
“that the Lord will hear your prayers if you continue with persever- 
ance in fastings and prayers in the sight of the Lord” (Judith iv, 
11). There is nothing about which our divine Saviour seems more 
earnest to inculcate upon us than perseverance in our prayer to 
God. “We ought always to pray,” He says to us, “and not to faint” 
(Luke xviii, 1). A most beautiful example of perseverance in prayer 
we find in the history of the Cananite woman. Jesus delayed to hear 
her request, He argued with her, but, nevertheless, finally granted 
her petition. If God delays to hear our prayer, let us not become 
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remiss; if He tries our perseverance let us not fail to stand the test; 
if He seems to reject our prayers, let us begin again, persevere 
and do violence to God by our repeated petitions, and He will hear 
us for the same reason for which the man in the Gospel, petitioned 
by his neighobor for three loaves of bread, arose and granted his 
request in order to rid himself of his importunities. 

Thus we see why God does not hear so many of our prayers. 
Our soul is not in a state of His grace and friendship, or what we 
ask for is not conducive to our spiritual welfare. There is no at- 
tention, fervor and devotion in our prayers; they are mere words 
that might just as well proceed from‘a parrot or a phonograph. 
Him who prays without confidence God will not hear, for he insults 
Him to His face. Where there is no resignation and humility, 
pride is found and God resists the proud. Where perseverance 
is lacking, little faith is found, and faith is an essential prerequisite 
of our prayer being heard. Let us, then, always comply with this 
essential and most necessary duty of prayer in our Christian life 
and we will want nothing. “Call upon Me in the day of trouble,” 
says God, “I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify Me” (Ps. 
xlix, 15). Remember that our happiness in this world and the 
world to come depends upon our prayer. As we pray so we will 
live; as we live so we will die; and as we die, so we shall be for all 
eternity. Amen. 











COLLECTANEA 


THE CHILD ON THE STREET 


BY HIS GRACE JAMES H. BLENK, ARCHBISHOP OF NEW ORLEANS 


Long ago one of the greatest and most popular speakers that ever 
addressed an audience, namely the great Irish liberator, Daniel 
O’Connell, sent out his voice to ten thousand listeners and everyone, 
it seems, heard and understood every word he uttered. I wish 
there could be ten thousand and more gathered here this afternoon 
and that like O’Connell’s voice, mine might reach every ear, speak- 
ing in behalf of another liberation which we need, as it was needed 
in Ireland, here in this land which is called the land of the free. 
Two million children and more are not free in our land. Modern 
industrial society is in part built upon the prostrate forms of chil- 
dren. The child under fourteen that is set to work becomes physi- 
cally stunted, mentally crippled and gets no chance to be in school 
at the time the mind is plastic. As Dr. Adler says in “Child Labor 
and the Republic,” “Morally the exploited child has no chance. . , , 
If we continue to sanction premature child labor, we not only de- 
grade and lower the standard of citizenship, but we prevent that 
future growth, the development of American civilization, and that 
new type of manhood which we must give the world in order to 
contribute to the world’s riches. We prevent the evolution of that 
type; we cut off that dream.” The country’s most valuable asset is 
the child. The child means more to the community than any mate- 
rial gain. Professor Charles Henderson in speaking of the obliga- 
tions which our wealth imposes upon us rightly remarks: 

“1. First of all, our great and rapidly increasing wealth takes 
from us the paltry excuse that child labor is necessary to support 
industry. So long as strong and willing men and women are almost 
begging for employment, it is false to claim that the commodities 
needed by human society require the exploitation of childhood. 

“2. Nor can we say with any shadow of reason that the labor of 
any child under fourteen is necessary to support a widowed mother 
or a sick father. Indeed, no state or nation can afford to offer up 
such a sacrifice to such an end. The widowed mother and the sick 
father should, indeed, have the relief which their wants require, but 
let that be done at the expense of the capable and the successful, not 
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at the cost of innocent and immature human beings. The nation 
must not use up its children in the present, because they are needed 
in the fullness of their strength in the future. 

“3. If our industries were required to prevent all avoidable acci- 
dents and diseases due to the hazard of occupation, and by a system 
of insurance provide for all families temporarily or permanently 
deprived of income by injury or invalidism, there would be less 
need than now of either public or private charity, and children 
would not be asked to carry a burden which manufacturers should 
bear.” 

We should all stand for laws establishing better and safer condi- 
tions for labor, and particularly for laws which aim to keep greed 
from robbing children of their American birthright to education 
and freedom. Right here in New Orleans we have conditions which 
we should study and regulate. We have devoted our time so far 
almost exclusively toward the improvement of conditions in manu- 
facturing and mercantile establishments. The time has come for 
the attention of the nation to be directed toward the premature em- 
ployment of children in street occupations: newspaper selling, 
peddling, bootblacking, messenger service, delivery service, running 
errands and tending market stands. The employment of all chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age in any gainful occupation ought 
to be prohibited, but street occupations being more dangerous from 
a material, physical and moral standpoint than any other occupation, 
I would raise the age limit for them to sixteen. 

The ordinary newsboy is surrounded by influences that are ex- 
tremely bad, because of the desultory nature of his work. Com- 
menting on certain features of street peddling, Dr. Charles P. Neill 
declared some years ago, “Unless the child is cast in the mold of 
heroic virtue the newsboy’s trade is a training in either knavery or 
mendicancy. Nowhere else are the wits so sharpened to look for 
the unfair advantages, nowhere else is the unfortunate lesson so 
early learned that dishonesty and trickery are more profitable than 
honesty—and that sympathy coins more pennies than does industry.” 

As to the messenger service, Dr. Neill says, “The newsboy’s 
service is demoralizing, but the messenger service is debauching.” 
The ignorance of the general public as to the evil influences sur- 
rounding the night messenger service is strikingly illustrated by 
what one Indiana boy told an investigator. He declared that if his 
father knew what he was doing a strap would be laid across his 
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back and he would be compelled to abandon his work. But the 
father did not know: he thought his boy was simply delivering tele- 
grams. Dr. Clopper rightly remarks in his excellent work, “Child 
Labor in City Streets,” “The character of the work done by the 
messenger boy changes radically after nine o’clock or ten o’clock 
at night. At that hour most legitimate business has ceased and the 
evil phases of city life begin to manifest themselves. From that 
time until dawn the messenger’s work is largely in connection with 
the vicious features of city life.” Investigations along these lines 
made in New Orleans by Mr. Hine and Mr. Brown would stir our 
people to action if it were possible to give publicity to the naked 
truth in its appalling hideousness. Fortunately conditions in New 
Orleans have been bettered by the earnest efforts of the telegraph 
company. Yet the present law must be improved radically. The 
night messenger service ought to be closed to minors between 8 
P.M. and 6 A.M., and any form of labor by minors in the segre- 
gated district should be forbidden at all times of day and night. 

The public has long been indulgent toward the street-trader be- 
cause it takes it for granted that the child is nobly endeavoring to 
support a widowed mother or a sick father and several starving 
little brothers and sisters. But upon investigation of the home con- 
ditions of several hundred newsboys in New York City, it was 
found that in most cases the parents were not dependent on the 
boy’s earnings. The poverty plea is for the most part exaggerated. 
Mr. Scott Nearing says, “In many cases the boys want to go on the 
streets in order to have the pocket money which this life affords, 
and ignorant and indifferent parents make no objection, but take 
street life as a matter of course. Sometimes, though not nearly so 
often as is generally supposed, there is real need for the selling.” 
We may say with the secretary of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, “Where such cities as Paris and Berlin do entirely without 
newsboys—corner stands taking their places—it would seem that 
the least that can be done in America is to adopt some adequate 
system of regulation. In this connection the opportunity presented 
in newspaper selling to give work to the aged and handicapped— 
who otherwise would have to be supported by private charity— 
should not be overlooked.” 

So I may conclude with the hope that here, and in all the states 
of the Union, laws may be enacted regulating child labor not only 
in factories, work-shops, mines and stores, but also in the streets, 
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raising the age limit for street occupations to sixteen years, pro- 
hibiting night messenger service by minors between 8 P.M. and 
6 A.M., and forbidding any gainful occupations by minors at any 
time in the segregated districts. A beautiful saying is attributed 
to one of the Greek dramatists: ‘The sea washes away all sins.” 
May the ever rising tide of healthy and enlightened public opinion 
wash away our economic sins, but particularly our sins against the 
child! 

To this end I ask you to waken to your responsibilities for the 
girls and boys of these United States. Ten yeas ago a band of fifty 
joined together to bring hope to these girls and boys. Today the 
band has grown from fifty to more than seven hundred. It should 
be ninety million. Every American citizen, every man that loves 
his country, everyone that has in his heart the spark of love for 
his fellow-beings and in his mind the light that enables him to look 
out and beyond the present day to future greatness, to still larger 
greatness and higher glory, should do everything in his power to 
promote the purposes, aims and ends of this Committee. 

Become members. Let all those who have a hundred dollars to 
spare, and who with little sacrifice can part with that, do so. Be- 
come guarantors of this Committee. Let those who so easily part 
with twenty-five dollars for trifles, part with twenty-five dollars and 
become sustaining members of this truly great, vital work in our 
land. And you and I who are poor, let us give at least two dollars 
a year, and we will get all the literature they publish and we will 
have our minds enlightened on a subject that cannot but appeal 
to true men and women. Then the financial end of the Committee 
will be secure, and factory after factory will be recorded as free 
from child labor, and the nations of the earth will look to these 
United States and see that in good legislation against child labor 
as in all other things we are away beyond them and set a standard 
for the world. 
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TRUE MANHOOD 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON AT ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE IN DUBUQUE, 
DELIVERED BY THE REV. J. J. BURKE, OF PEORIA 


“All the days of thy life have God in thy mind, and take heed 
that thou never consent to sin nor transgress the commandments of 
the Lord our God.” 

These words of advice, spoken by the elder Tobias to his son, 
are applicable to everyone and especially appropriate to this occa- 
sion. The young Tobias was about to go on a journey from his 
home. His pious father, fearing that he would never see him more, 
uttered words of wisdom and godly admonitions for his guidance 
on the journey of life. 

Many of you are about to start on a journey from this home of 
religion, science and art. Some, perhaps, will never return, and I 
am but reiterating the admonitions of the Fathers and professors 
of this institution when I say to each one of you the words of 
Tobias, “All the days of thy life have God in thy mind.” 

Few young men realize the importance of the duties, the greatness 
of the responsibilities they will be called upon to assume when they 
leave their college home to enter the stern realities of life. Sur- 
rounded at college by moral companions, religious teachers and holy 
influences, they will go into a world indifferent to religion, unmind- 
ful of morality and forgetful of God. For, if there is one thing 
more than another characteristic of our time and country it is the 
gradual decline of faith and morals—the falling away from God, 
from His teachings and from His laws. A spirit of incredulity and 
viciousness pervades everywhere. Notwithstanding the wide diffu- 
sion of knowledge, crime is on the increase, irreligion is too often 
crowned with success, while much corruption appears in public 
places. 

The only hope we have of dealing with these, as with all other 
evils, lies in the eternal principles of religion. The young man, es- 
pecially the college young man, must be properly equipped to meet 
these evils. What better equipment can he have than a lively faith 
in God? You, young men, are going into the world properly trained 
to meet its evil tendencies. Be faithful in the performance of your 
duties to God, be true to the lessons taught you in this institution 
and you will be true Christians and true men. 
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True manhood consists in a knowledge and mastery of self. The 
world to-day is sadly in need of men. We need true men, conscien- 
tious men, men who dare to do right because it is right and who 
are not swayed by the multitude, men who are ever mindful of 
God’s presence, men who know themselves and who can master 
themselves. 

Self-knowledge is an essential element of true manhood. A 
knowledge of himself is one of the first things to be acquired by 
man. Even the old Pagans understood this truth. One of their 
philosophers left us the maxim, “Know thyself,” while the Christian 
poet beautifully and truthfully tells us, “The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” 

It does not require much study for man to see that he is the great- 
est of God’s creatures on this earth and that God has given him 
dominion over all terrestrial beings. 

Why is man placed over all earthly creatures? What gives him 
this superiority? Is it his strength, his agility or the acuteness of 
his senses? No. In these qualities man is surpassed by many 
animals. Where then does his superiority lie? It lies in the intel- 
ligent and moral element which alone distinguishes man from the 


dane beings do not possess. 

Man is a rational creature. When we say he is a creature we 
acknowledge a Creator. Man is the work of God, who created him 
according to His own image and likeness. 

In creating man, God endowed him with an immortal spirit. 
Since man has an immortal soul destined to be happy or miserable 
for all eternity according to his acts here, is he not foolish who 
does not have God in his mind at all times, but, turning his back 
upon Him, seeks his happiness in money, drink or other worldly 
matters and thus trades the soul for the body, the immortal for the 
mortal, heaven for the things of earth? 

Self-mastery is another element of true manhood. The greatest 
hero is the one who can conquer himself. The man who has his pas- 
sions and appetites under control is a true man. Such a man prac- 
tices the beautiful virtue of temperance, one of the cardinal virtues 
and follows the advice of St. Peter, “Be sober and watch.” 

Sobriety, temperance, is necessary for all, but especially for 
young men who are continually mingling with all classes and 
breathing the contaminating ait of a sinful world. 








other creatures of God on earth. He has reason which other mun- ‘ 
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If you would have a clear mind, a healthy body, a happy home, 
a bank account and an eternity with God, practice sobriety, master 
yourself. 

He who would master himself must be faithful to conscience, 
Fidelity to conscience is the best thing in the world. It is better 
than high position, honor or fame, better than a thousand fortunes, 
Conscience is that guide on the world’s journey that pilot on the 
voyage of life which protects one’s bark from being lost or from 
striking the unseen rock. 

Young men, along the voyage of life are many dangers, many 
hidden rocks, many Scillas. The Charybdis of passion is ever 
impelling the human bark towards the Scilla of destruction. A 
pilot is needed to keep it in the right channel. The Church and 
the Bible are guides or beacon lights, but we need an inward moni- 
tor, a pilot on the bark. This internal guide is Conscience. 

Indifference to conscience leads to ruin. The embezzler, who, by 
taking a little at a time, finally became a great thief, a fugitive from 
justice and an enemy of God; the corrupt politician, who, by over- 
looking the buying of a few votes, went from bad to worse until 
he became an outcast and a synonym for all that is low and vile 
and mean; the dishonest business man whose fall was gradual but 
terrible ; and the drunkard who said he could take a drink and leave 
it alone—all fell because they were indifferent to the voice of con- 
science warning them of danger. 

Fidelity to conscience leads to God. Conscience, rightly in- 
structed, is the voice of God telling us what to do as right, what to 
avoid as wrong. It is our defense against our spiritual enemies. 
The trustworthy, the incorruptible man is the man who follows the 
dictates of his conscience. A man of conscience is a man of char- 
acter. A man of character will do his duty though the heavens fall. 

Be conscientious, be true, be pure, be honest, be men and boys of 
character. Dedicate yourselves to God in your youth. Give Him 
the first fruits of your young manhood. First fruits are always 
best. The first flowers of the spring are the most pleasing; the 
first vegetables the most palatable; and the firstlings of the flock 
the choicest. So our earliest years are the best and should not be 
given to the world and its allurements but to God and His service. 

Be true men whatever vocation you choose to follow. If you 
desire to be priests, Christ, the Great High Priest, asks every priest 
to follow. His footsteps, and lead a life of purity, of humility, and 
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of self-sacrifice. Be faithful followers of the humble Nazarene. 
Would you embrace a business career? Be scrupulously honest and 
fair in all your dealings. Should you enter one of the professions, 
be honorable and conscientious at all times. In case you devote 
yourself to a political career, infuse a spirit of morality and upright- 
ness in those with whom you come in contact. 

Have high aims and noble aspirations. Do not imagine that suc- 
cess in life is measured by great wealth or worldly honors, no mat- 
ter how obtained. Aim higher than the acquisition of wealth and 
honors. Aim to do right at all times and your life will be a success, 
though you die in obscurity. 

The truly great are not always those who are constantly before 
the eyes of the public; nor are truly happy those who have an 
abundance of the wealth, fame and honors of the world. The good 
alone are great. The good alone are happy. They are not only 
happy themselves but they spread rays of happiness around them 
by their acts of kindness. If you would be happy “Do an act of 
kindness wherever possible.” 


Little acts of kindness, little deeds of love, 
Make this earth an Eden, like the heaven above. 





CONFERENCES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 
VI. THE IMMORALITY OF EVOLUTION 


Carlyle, desirous of finding a good man, looked well over the 
heads of his contemporaries—the “inhabitants of our islands,” 
whom he numbered at thirty millions and regarded with great im- 
partiality “as mostly fools,” and scanned the distant horizon of the 
Past until his eye fell upon the simple upright figure of Abbot 
Samson. In him he discovered one of the “kenning men”—a man 
that is who “ken” or who can rule others because he has first learned 
to rule himself and therefore is fit to be a king of men. 

And Tennyson longs for the same kind of hero: 


O God! for a man with heart, head, hand— 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by: 
A still, strong man in blatant land! 
What do they call him? what care I: 
Aristocrat, autocrat, democrat ?—one 
Who can rule and dare not lie. 
And, Oh, that a man would arise in me 
That the man I am may cease to be. 


They understood, that is, that if we are to make any good of 
ourselves, if we are to be men and not mere atoms—as Rosebery 
puts it—we must be prepared to fight and conquer our lower nature 
and to resist the evil tendencies of the world. What they taught 
has been taught throughout the ages—even before the coming of 
Christ, by all whose wisdom or experience qualified them to be 
teachers of men. ‘Man know thyself,” “Conquer thyself,” were 
maxims ever on the lips of the Pagan moralists of old. By word 
and example Christ elevates, confirms and defines their teaching; but 
He does not alter it. He instructs us clearly in what these moralists 
tell us vaguely, uncertainly, in what every good instinct of our 
nature cries for: in the knowledge of the Way we must go, of the 
Truth we must know, of the Life of self-denial and mortification 
we must lead, if we are to attain the purpose of our creation. Hesi- 
tation, or vagueness, about these essential matters is no longer pos- 
sible to an instructed Catholic. “I therefore so run not as at an 
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uncertainty ; I so fight not as one beating the air, but I chastise my 
body and bring it under subjection, lest perhaps when I have 
preached to others, I myself should become a castaway” (1 Cor. ix, 
26, 27). 

It is here, perhaps more than anywhere else, that the evil of this 
scientific theory of Evolution makes itself felt. In its drift, or in 
its teleology, as it is called, it does away with this need of struggle. 
It completey abolishes our responsibility. What is the use of talk- 
ing about the purpose of our creation when we have no Creator? 
Can an inert speck of jelly ever have intended that we should deny 
ourselves? And here, once more, we catch the unwholesome flavor 
of the thing when we remember that deep down in the sinful heart 
of him, the young man may rejoice to be free from the need of 
struggle, from the restraint of self-denial, from all sense of re- 
sponsibility. Completely in the hands of the power that is evolving 
him, as it evolves everything else, the possibility of doing what he 
feels he ought to do becomes a good boy’s dream. Common sense 
jumps for once with his indolence and urges him to let things 
“slide.” Like “Gareth at the Ford” he sees 


That all in later, sadder age—as one begins 

To war against ill uses of a life; 

But these from all his life arise, and cry: 

Thou hast made us lords and canst not put us down. 


What is the use of the struggle? Let them be lords and rule. 
It is all a matter of Evolution. So people come at last to acquiesce 
in their sinful state. 

They deny—says Newman—that they ever could have been 
other than they are. What heaven has made me I must be, is the 
sentiment that hardens them into hopeless pride and rebellion. . . . 
When once the enemy of our souls—he continues—comes in like 
a flood, what hope is there that he ever will be expelled? And 
what servitude can be compared to the bondage which follows 
when we wish to do right yet are utterly powerless to do it? 
Whether we be slaves to some imperious passion, hushed indeed 
in its victim’s ordinary mood and allowing the recurrence of better 
thoughts and purposes, but rising suddenly and sternly in its evil 
hour to its easy and insulting triumph, or, on the other hand, to 
some cold sin which overhangs and deadens the mind, sloth, for 
instance, or cowardice, binding it down with ten thousand subtle 
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fastenings to the earth, nor suffering such motion as might suffice 
it for the renewal of the contest. Such in its worst form is the 
condition of the obdurate sinner, who, feeling his weakness but for- 
getting he ever had strength and the promise of aid from above, 
at last learns to acquiesce in his misery as the lot of his nature, 
and resolves neither to regret nor to hope. Next he amuses his 
reason with the melancholy employment of reducing his impres- 
sions into system, and proves, as he thinks, from the confessed 
influence of external events and the analogy of the Physical World 
that all moral phenomena proceed according to a fixed law, and 
that we are not more to blame when we sin than when we die. 

Thus does this wretched theory insinuate itself into the minds 
and hearts of sinners, who recognize their weakness but care not 
to overcome it. It soothes them by saying the remedy is beyond 
them. It is the end of all responsibility: and, consequently, of all 
morality. St. Paul has the true message of hope and strength. He 
does not minimize the struggle, but he is not afraid of it. “But I 
see another law in my members fighting against the law of my 
mind and captivating me in the law of sin. Unhappy man that I 
am—who shall deliver me from the body of this death? The grace 
of God by Jesus Christ our Lord” (Rom. vii, 23). 

Scientists no doubt admit the evil tendencies in man; but their 
regret would be more restrained than that of St. Paul. Gradually, 
no doubt, the evil will be eliminated—would be their soothing 
reflection. 

Just as Evolution by means of the “survival of the fittest” has 
secured constant improvement in the physical and social order, so 
they would say it may be relied on to maintain, without God or the 
Ten Commandments of course, a tolerable decency of conduct—by 
the same means in the moral order. It seems hardly a serious 
answer. The morality that is induced in a man by an external 
agent like Evolution, without requiring any effort on his part, is 
certainly not the morality of the Gospel, or even the morality of 
the Pagans of old, it is the morality of Mr. Pecksniff; and whether 
it comes to us recommended by the smile child-like and bland like 
that of Mr. Huxley, or by the more boxer-like methods of Mr. 
Haeckel, it is still a delusion and a snare. 

But let us examine it. To establish the claims of Evolution to 
success in the moral sphere, on the ground of its success in the 
physical or social sphere, you must place this latter success beyond 
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all controversy. But have scientists done so? They have made very 
brave assertions—but that is quite another thing. We have heard 
Huxley telling us that the cosmic vapor or the primitive nebulosity 
(he is not particular) evolved the fauna of Britain of 1869; and 
Professor Herd telling us that out of a speck of jelly (he is quite 
particular) Evolution developed the forms of Charles Darwin and 
Herbert Spencer; but they don’t apparently think it worth while to 
prove these things. 

And even granting them the utterly impossible hypothesis of a 
speck of jelly which never began, to be agitated by a motion that 
never began to move, both being eternal; and the equally impossible 
hypothesis of a development that had been going on for all eternity, 
still remaining incomplete, granting, that is, the jelly and the evolu- 
tion as postulated by these scientists, it is still “a long, long way to 
Herbert Spencer.” We have heard the greatest of the evolutionists 
tell us that before the jelly and evolution reach their journeys’ end 
together, that is, before they attain to the survival of the fittest— 
in this case Charles Darwin or Herbert Spencer—they have at least 
three other impossibilities to get over. And what Professor Wallace 
has told us is now the received opinion amongst the ablest scien- 
tists, who almost unanimously hold that Evolution has been proved 
incapable of explaining the Riddle of the Universe. 

And so as the survival of the fittest is a non-proven hypothesis 
in the physical world, it would be more than a little rash were we 
to take it as an explanation of things in the moral world. 

But now, were the physical chain quite complete, were there 
never a broken link from the cosmic vapor to the fauna, or from 
the protoplasmic to Pooh-Bah, or from the jelly to Herbert Spencer, 
still, to make good the claim of Evolution to the power of effecting 
the Survival of the Fittest, you would have to prove that it actually 
intended the Fittest. But can that be done? Scientists wait for 
the event, for the fauna, or Darwin, or Pooh-Bah, and then exclaim: 
“Behold the Fittest.” But why the Fittest? Because it survives. 
But is that convincing? To vindicate the claim of Evolution it is 
not enough to assert that a thing is the fittest because it survives; 
but they must prove that a thing survives very specially because 
Evolution regarded it as the fittest. Until they do that they are 
only begging the question after the event that must have prede- 
termined the fittest. Otherwise how can you thank Evolution for it? 
But now consider what that means. To intend that the Fittest should 
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survive implies a knowledge of the Fittest on each and every occa- 
sion, which means infinite Wisdom; to bring about that survival im- 
plies nothing less than infinite power. And infinite wisdom and in- 
finite power can be predicated only of God. Consequently Evolu- 
tion must be divine, and we are back again at St. Paul’s “No Thor- 
oughfare”: “Who changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
worshipped and served the creature rather than the Creator, who 
is blessed forever. Amen” (Rom. i, 24). ; 

Once you begin to make Evolution intend anything, therefore, be 
quite sure you will soon be worshipping it as God. That must be 
avoided both in the physical and, as we shall now go on to see, in 
the social or political world also. Here we find an ever-increasing 
number of clever and fascinating writers, always eager to show you 
how the latest event has for many years been inevitable. “Fate” 
or “destiny” formerly, and now more popularly “Evolution”; the 
inwardness, so to speak, of the March of Progress, the Trend of 
Events, the Advance of Civilization, and all the rest of the jargon 
to account for everything. The great world spins forever down 
the ringing grooves, but these grooves, as Chesterton points out, 
are contrivances the great world cannot escape from. She may 
change, but it must be according to cast iron regulations. Now we 
admit of course the overruling Providence of God and that His 
purposes are ever attained. But He fulfils Himself in many ways. 
“His wisdom reaches from end to end mightily and ordereth all 
things sweetly” (Wis. viii, 1). 

He does not interfere with our free will. But these writers, of 
what is so irresponsibly called “the Philosophy of History,” seem 
to delight in nothing more than in so detailing the genesis and de- 
velopment and collateral incidents of an event they are chronicling, 
that, when the final result is attained, it is so to speak carried by 
assault. We are asked to acknowledge not only that the Crisis 
was inevitable, but that it was the best thing that at the moment 
could have happened, and that it has all been effected by social evo- 
lution. Now that we cannot allow. It would be to make social 
evolution again equal to God. It would be to deprive man of all 
freedom of will or power to resist, and therefore of all responsibility. 
It would be an acknowledgment that “whatever is, is right,” and 
that the top dog is necessarily the fittest. The whole thing springs 
from a misconception of the meaning of the word. Evolution is 
a term that conveniently conveys the mental conception of the 
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whole process involved in the historical development of a social idea 
from start to finish. It stands for the synthesis of the series of 
events that have gathered round the idea from its first conception 
to its ultimate realization. It does not stand for anything having 
a separate entity with power and will of its own. 

As a term it but gives to an “airy nothing” a local habitation and a 
name. But with these writers I speak of, Evolution has come to 
mean a thing apart. A spirit of knowledge and power: the driving 
and guiding force that has secured the results. In carefully and 
skilfully detaching the many and various events that have contrib- 
uted to the success of a social movement they always speak as if 
this power of Evolution were hovering at hand, supplying discrep- 
ancies, harmonizing differences, coordinating details, and generally 
arranging and marshalling its forces into the desired direction. Ac- 
cording to them, from beginning to end it has been an organized 
victory of social Evolution, and it is their privilege, as Philosophical 
Historians, to show the cleverness and completeness of that victory. 
But this is to confuse words with things, and notions with realities. 
It is to make an historical result the fixed purpose of obtain- 
ing an idea that has no existence outside the author’s brain. The 
Evolution of Home Rule means practically and simply the history 
of its lifelong story from its first vague conception as a definite 
idea, through its growth and perilous development to its final re- 
alization and triumphant attainment. But the absorbing interest 
of such a study for an Irishman would surely never lead him to 
attribute to this Evolution the success of the cause. He would be 
outraging his own common sense and insulting the Irish members, 
were he to give it credit for making Home Rule inevitable and the 
survival of the fittest for Ireland. Only to men who have lived and 
fought and died for Home Rule is such credit due. They have fed 
and nourished the idea. Evolution has been but the expression of 
its growth, and we should never give it a “thank you” for Home 
Rule. 

Shorn then of its borrowed plumage, Evolution cuts such a sorry 
figure scientifically and socially that we can have no hope for it 
morally. I have given it credit, however, for Pecksniffian morality, 
and I am bound therefore to say what I mean by that. It doesn’t 
mean much, I fear. Once when the ever-beaming architect had 
dined not wisely but too well, he thus delivered himself to his 
children : 
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“If we indulge in harmless liquids we get the dropsy; if in excit- 
ing liquids we get drunk—what a soothing reflection is that!” 

“Don’t say we get drunk, Pa,” urged the eldest Miss Pecksniff, 

“When I say we, my dear,” returned her father, “I mean man- 
kind in general; the human race considered as a body, and not as 
individuals. There is nothing personal in Morality, my love.” 

That is why I call Evolutionist morality “Pecksniffian,” there js 
nothing “Personal” about it. Moreover, I suggest that were Mr. 
Pecksniff capable at the time of meaning anything particular by 
what he said, that it was a hidden and unconscious evolutionist 
sentiment that led him to find his reflection “soothing.” He meant 
that it was pleasant to feel that “the human race considered as a 
body” was affected morally and physically in precisely the same way, 
That whether we got “dropsy” or “drunk” it did not really matter, 
These things were somehow inevitable, and we are not responsible. 
And that, too, is distinctly Evolutionist. Carlyle’s Abbot Samson, 
or Tennyson’s “still, strong man,” or the Pagan stoic, or St. John 
the Baptist, or St. Paul, would have had no use for such a morality. 
With all these, morality meant strength of purpose, battling against 
perverse inclinations and resisting the crowd. Evolution, if it 
affects us morally at all, can only do so through the crowd. It is 
Pecksniffian, it is never personal, it means simply conforming oneself 
to the drift and tendency of mankind in general, of the human race 
considered as a body. There is another passage in Dickens which I 
hope won’t be considered profane in me to quote, as it so exactly 
defines the functions of Evolution: 

Mr. Snagsby descends and finds a police constable holding a 
ragged boy by the arm. 

“This boy,” says the Constable, “though repeatedly told to, won't 
move on.”—“I’m always amoving on, sir,” cries the boy. “I’ve al- 
ways been amovin’ on and amovin’ on ever since I was born. Where 
can I possibly move to, sir, more nor I do move?”—‘My instruc- 
tions are that you are to move on. I have told you so five hundred 
times.” —“But where?” cries the boy. ; 

“Well, really, Constable, you know,” says Mr. Snagsby, wistfully, 
“really that does seem a question, Where? you know.”—“My in- 
structions don’t go to that,” replies the Constable, “my instructions 
are that this boy is to move on.” 

Do you hear? The one, grand recipe remains for you, the pro- 
found philosophical prescription, the be-all and end-all of your 
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strange existence upon earth, “Move on.” And that is all Evolu- 
tion has to do or can do. It has to move on. Whence or how or 
whither it can’t say. Its instructions don’t go to that. But we 
gather that it was born, that is, that it had a beginning. I can- 
not accept its eternity. Its function is to move on. It knows not 
how. “That there has been Evolution in one sense,” writes Fr. 
Gerard, “is obvious, that is to say, development of organic types 
from lower to higher forms. The question is, whether one form 
has proceeded from another, genetically being produced, in the 
same manner as individuals of a species now are.” 

In some limited sense then we are prepared to admit that there 
has been Evolution. But to assert that Evolution intended anything 
and so to imply that it knew it was moving from the speck of jelly 
to Charles Darwin “is not,” says Sir Leslie Stephen, “so much error 
as sheer nonsense.” It can move on therefore, but it is nonsense 
to say it knows where it is moving to. And the nonsense becomes 
blasphemy when scientists teach that this figment of the mind of 
man can be any guide or help to morality. We gladly yield to 
science the praise that belongs to science, but we must see to it, too, 
that to God are given the things that belong to God. 

The origin and nature of matter and force, writes Fr. Gerard, 
the source of motion, of life, of sensation and consciousness, of 
rational intelligence and language, of free will, of the reign of law 
and order to which all nature testifies—all these are for science 
utterly unsolved problems. Here, then, science stops; confessing 
she can be our guide no farther, and lending no countenance what- 
ever to the unscientific pretensions which are so noisily advanced by 
some persons in her name. 

The pretension we are here immediately considering is that as 
Evolution secures the survival of the fittest in the physical and 
social order it can do so in the moral order too. We meet such 
pretension with a flat denial. Scientists fail to make good their 
claim for Evolution even in the physical or social order, and they 
are proved to be usurping for Evolution, without the slightest foun- 
dation, for doing so the powers and attributes that belong to God. 
Only His wisdom “that reaches from end to end mightily and or- 
dereth all things sweetly” can safely direct us in the true path. 
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CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XLIII. Duration or CourtTsHIP 


My dear Children of Mary:—The present age is so eager for 
amusements that the impression has gained ground among young 
women that marriage may be postponed indefinitely, provided the 
young lady is taken by her suitor to as many dances, shows, excur- 
sions, parties and entertainments as she cares to enjoy. If one 
suitor cannot afford all these expenses the young lady will have 
two or three men on her staff, who can take turns in giving her a 
good time. Needless to say, the young lady will be careful that 
the young men do not get mixed in their dates, for it might be awk- 
ward if two of the suitors should call the same evening. Then she 
would have to go to the trouble of finding new friends, but in the 
meantime she makes the young men pay for the privilege of her 
company. 

So it happens that a young woman remains undecided for years. 
For an excuse she will say that she wants an opportunity of study- 
ing the young men, that she wants to observe their various ways, 
and for that she needs time. Moreover, she is not quite decided 
which one of the young men she really likes. 

The young men are probably in earnest and would gladly pro- 
pose to her; but she is cunning enough to prevent this. In the 
course of time these young men will grow tired of this play and 
will plead other engagements when they are asked to the home of 
this young lady. But, no matter, the young lady finds other men 
willing to part with their money for her amusement, and so the 
dance goes on. 

It stands to reason that such long and frivolous courtships cannot 
be productive of good results. It is common experience that the 
girl of a hundred beaux will finally end with none to do her homage. 

Whenever one speaks of the folly of a protracted courtship, the 
time worn excuse is heard that a girl should know a young man 
before she marries him. That is true. No sensible person will 
want you to marry a young man after an acquaintance of a few 
hours. You should by all means know the man to whom you are 
to trust your life, your hope and happiness. It is equally true, how- 
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ever, that, if you cannot read a young man like a book in the time 
of one year, you will not be able to fathom him in ten years, nor 
in a hundred years. The sooner you drop the young man of mys- 
ery, the better for you. 

From whatever point you may look upon a courtship that 
stretches over a half dozen or more years, it must appear of no 
good purpose. Look at it from the point of economy. If you 
really love a young man and wish to marry him, why should the 
courtship last a half dozen years. The money the young man will 
spend for flowers, candies, theater tickets, excursions and presents 
would much better be saved to make a good start toward the first 
payment on a home. 

Would it not be far more sensible for you to say to your intended 
husband, that you appreciate the presents he gives you, but that it 
would be far better to save the money, to marry as soon as both 
parties can get ready and to secure a real home of your own? You 
may attend theaters after marriage, whenever there is a play worth 
while seeing and you have the money to spare for it. Tell him 
that you love flowers, but that you would far rather have him 
save the money for a home, and then you will raise your own flow- 
ers in your little garden. That would be a common sense view, a 
real business proposition. From the standpoint of economy you 
see that a long courtship is nothing but a waste of money. 

You may look at courtship from another point of view. 

People who take a common sense view of life will favor an early 
marriage. That, of course, means a courtship of a few months and 
no longer. 

Taking for granted that both parties are competent to assume 
the duties of married people, it is advisable for them to marry as 
soon as circumstances will permit. When the bride has just turned 
twenty and the bridegroom is twenty-two we have the ideal age for 
marriage, because the two will grow up with their children. That 
married couple will still be comparatively young when their children 
become old enough to marry. It has been observed that the bring- 
ing up of children is rendered easier when parents grow up with 
them. If such a married couple should live to reach the sixties, 
they may see their grandchildren marry, and they may have the 
consolation of watching the growth of their great-grandchildren in 
their declining years. That of itself will be a joy not given to 
many people, 
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Now let us take another example. A young man waits before 
marrying until he is thirty-five years or more. The bride wil 
usually be as old as he, or nearly so, if the marriage license tells 
the truth. That man will be fifty years of age when his oldest child 
will be just about thirteen or fourteen years old. Because the ages 
of children and parents are so far apart there can never be the 
feeling of intimacy and confidence that should exist between father 
and son, mother and daughter. With intimacy and confidence lack- 
ing, the proper bringing up of the family remains often a hopeless 
task. As a last result family ties suffer thereby. The home of a 
neighbor will oftentimes be more attractive than the children’s own 
home, which is finally regarded as nothing more than a boarding 
house. 

Hence a long drawn out courtship is not only a waste of money 
but also a dreadful waste of time. It means the throwing away of 
the most precious years of your lives, years that you can never call 
back. 

Why, then, should you throw away the best years of your lives? 
For the sake of knowing your intended husband you need not waste 
a half dozen years. Watch his conduct towards his own mother. 
The young man who calls his mother the “old lady” will soon call 
his wife the “old woman.” The young man who misses Mass on 
Sundays for no reason whatsoever excepting laziness, who has a 
dozen excuses for not receiving the Sacraments, who is too lazy to 
work, is not the man to make you happy, however graceful he may 
be in dancing or playing teedle-de-winks, or some other game. The 
young man who uses foul language, who curses and drinks, is not 
the proper man for you. 

In case you are unable to find out all you wish or ought to know. 
you have your parents. It will not take them long to find out 
whether a young man is worthy or not. 

Do not think that life will be one everlasting picnic for you. The 
curse of Adam has come upon you as upon all of us. The business 
of life is work. The wasting of the best years of your life is a folly 
that no amount of regret will ever be able to make good, 
















































CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 


(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


VII. Baptism 


Under ordinary circumstances Christian mothers should never 
wait longer than a week to have their infants baptized. Polish 
parents are so eager to have their children baptized on the day of 
their birth, that they think nothing of bundling up the infant in the 
coldest weather to bring it to church for baptism. And the Polish 
race is hardier and stronger than almost any other. We never yet 
heard that an infant died because it was baptized within twenty- 
four hours of its birth. 

But there are people who feel as though the child should be 
almost able to walk before they will bring it to church for baptism. 
It is plain that the faith of these people is not the living, zealous 
faith of the Poles. There are still other people and they seem to 
believe in only three or four instead of in seven Sacraments. We 
know people who have their children baptized but do absolutely 
nothing thereafter for their spiritual welfare. Such people do not 
deserve to be parents, and the day will come for them when they 
will understand it would have been better for them had they never 
lived, than to see the day when they must give an accounting for 
the souls of their children. 

In most parishes it is customary for the father of the child to go 
to the rectory to announce the arrival of the newcomer and to learn 
when the child should be brought for baptism. It is usually during 
this call that the name of the child and its baptismal record is put 
on file. Whenever you hear of people who dislike going to their 
parish priest, for this or any other purpose, you can always make 
up your mind that they are unwilling to pay their share towards 
the support of their church. For a similar reason they avoid their 
butcher, grocer, or tailor. They fear they might be asked to pay 
their debts. It is true the priest makes no charges for dispensing 
the Sacraments. There is not enough money in this world to pay 
for a single Sacrament. Yet the saving of souls cannot be carried 
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on without the help of money; churches and schools must be built 
and kept in repair, priests must be provided with the necessaries of 
life, and therefore people are asked to give their share towards the 
support of church and clergy. It is more than sad that priests 
must accept presents for baptisms, wedding and funerals, because 
their salary is not enough to give them a decent living. It is indeed 
regrettable when priests do not even get the pay of unskilled work- 
men. But enough of this. No man need fear for reasons of poverty 
to face the priest of the parish. The priest will be far more willing 
to help a poor man than to take a penny from him. In every parish 
the poor are given seats free of charge, and not a penny is asked of 
them at any time. It is never the poor that complain, but those who 
try to get out of paying their due share. 

It is understood, then, that the husband will go to the parish priest 
to announce the birth of a child. I need hardly tell you that chil- 
dren should-be baptized in the parish of their parents and nowhere 
else. This rule is necessary for the sake of order and system. Each 
parish must have its records of baptisms, confirmations, weddings, 
and funerals. These records are oftentimes consulted. Each parish 
has enough to do to keep its own record books; so don’t expect that 
priests will keep more than the records of his own parish. It is very 
embarrassing for a priest to send people away when he is about to 
baptize children. The priest cannot help it, for the laws and regu- 
lations he has received forbid him to baptize children of other par- 
ishes. The same rule holds good for weddings and funerals, unless 
the parish priest of the parish where they properly belong gives his 
consent. Such consent is cheerfully given when there is a good 
reason for it. If you had a son who is a priest in another town or 
state, and one of your daughters was to marry, it would be natural 
for you to wish that your son should tie the knot and say the Mass. 
The parish priest will only be too glad to invite this priest. But 
apart from such exceptions it is always the parish priest upon whom 
you must call for spiritual favors. Personal likes and dislikes can- 
not enter here. Personally you might not like the president of the 
country, but for that reason you will not move to Mexico or Canada. 

There is a good reason for the practise of giving children the 
name of a saint in baptism. The child should have a patron saint 
praying for him in heaven, and at the same time a model for imita- 
tion. This twofold purpose is altogether destroyed when you give 
your son or daughter a fancy name from a silly novel. Nor should 
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you give your children the names of the heroes of the day. Why 
burden a boy with the name “Mozart” since he may grow up with- 
out any talent for music? The boy will be a joke to all who know 
him and, worst of all, he will not relish the joke half as much as do 
the rest. Use good, common sense in naming your children, for 
a mistake cannot be undone. Moreover, you should be warned 
against more or less odd names. The more popular and common 
variety will always be the best. Your children will not always be 
under your roof. They must mingle with other children, and if 
they have some outlandish name, too long or difficult for other chil- 
dren to pronounce, your children will suffer for it. In a crowd of 
boys the boy whose name is Bill or Ed will frequently be the more 
popular, simply because this name is easily pronounced. The other 
boy whose name has three or more syllables will be at a disadvan- 
tage. Likely he will be given a nickname he will keep as long as 
he lives, and nicknames are often not flattering. There is no 
scarcity of names of saints that are easily written and pronounced. 
Make your selection from among such names and your children 
will thank you for it. 

If your family name is one shared by many people, such as Smith 
or Miller, determine the name of the saint you wish to give your 
child. If it should be John determine which John it should be. 
The Church honors a number of Johns as great saints. There is 
St. John the Baptist, the Evangelist, St. John Berchmans and a 
number of others. Besides St. Joseph, the fosterfather of our 
Lord, there are a number of other St. Josephs: St. Joseph Labre, 
St. Joseph Herman and others. In like manner there have been 
a number of saints who bore the name of Francis. Assisi, Sales, 
Xavier and Borgias are the principal ones of that name. Let your 
child take a middle name, such as Xavier, Assisi, or Sales as a 
distinction. 

By giving your children names of saints, they will have some one 
to look up to for an example they should try to imitate. Look at 
the name from the standpoint of your children who have to bear 
the name. Hence avoid fancy names, meaningless names, names 
that are hard to spell or to pronounce, because any such name will 
be a drawback to your child. In case parents cannot come to an 
agreement let them consult the parish priest and he will give your 
child a fitting name. 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXII. THe Duties or Our CatHotic MEN IN THEIR 
HoMeE-LIre 


When we look for a model family we must turn our gaze towards 
distant Nazareth, to the Holy Family.: Jesus, Mary and Joseph. 

For your own family life you cannot find a more saintly or per- 
fect model than that family. The zealous Christian mother finds 
her ideal in the life of the holiest of mothers, Mary. Children find 
in the Christchild the model of perfect obedience. Fathers find 
their most beautiful model in the life of St. Joseph. If you, Cath- 
olic men, can come close to this perfect model, St. Joseph, you may 
well be satisfied. 

The home-duties of a Catholic man we may state in three divi- 
sions: duties towards the wife, duties towards the children, and 
duties towards himself. 

We have in our past conferences covered to some extent the 
. duties you owe to society, and now we shall take up these various 
i! private duties you owe to your home. 

When you Catholic men knelt at the foot of the altar, holding in 
your hand the hand of her you love, what thoughts and hopes, what 
fears and doubts crossed your mind! A young woman leaves her 
f home, her people, her comforts and her girlhood friends, to put 
a herself completely at your mercy. Your bride knew well what she 
i left behind, but had no idea what she was to receive in exchange. 
She made a step into the dark for your sake, because she loved you. 
There, at the foot of the altar, you heard her promise that she 
would be ever true to you, in sickness and in health, in riches or 
poverty, in prosperity and in misfortune, till death would part you. 

What duties do you owe to your wife? 

In the first place you owe it to her to remain ever faithful to her. 

When a home is broken up the reason is often that the man 
has given his affection to another woman. The world excuses 
the man’s adultery by calling the second woman the “affinity,” and 
forgives the man. If the same man should have the slightest sus- 
picion that his wife is guilty with another man the outraged hus- 
band would often take the law into his hands by committing one or 
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two murders. And again the world forgives the man. The man 
may deceive his wife ever so often, it matters little in the eyes of 
the world as long as he keeps his wife in clothes and spending money. 
Indeed, we cannot expect much better from the world, outside of 
the Catholic Church, because matrimony is merely a matter of con- 
venience in the eyes of the worldly. A faithless husband is looked 
upon as a sport, a faithful wife as a good-enough household drudge. 

It is not for us to pattern our conduct according to the dictates 
of the children of the world, because we are children of God. It 
is to be considered a matter of course that a Catholic husband will 
never be guilty of the sin of adultery. I might, then, dismiss this 
topic with that remark. Yet, I feel in duty bound to continue on 
this subject, asking your patience for a few minutes longer, in order 
to point out to you the dangers of worldly ways, because sometimes 
you may be in danger of looking at things in the way a careless 
world looks at them. 

Whatever the world may say to the contrary, impurity in all its 
various forms is at all times forbidden. Whether people be mar- 
ried or single, they are never allowed to sin against purity. The 
most abominable, and most inexcusable impurity of all, is for a 
married man to be guilty of adultery, wronging his wife by giving 
his affection to a strange woman. 

Alas, many pure married women become the pitiable victims of 
filthy disease because their husbands contracted the disease 
in unlawful intercourse. Many babies are born with syphilitic sores 
because their fathers were not true to their wives. Again, many 
children are brought into this world who in later years, when they 
learn the truth, must hate and curse their unknown fathers? What 
widespread and untold misery the crime of adultery can — upon 
an innocent wife, upon innocent children! 

Nor is this ail. 

Even many murders are traceable to adultery. In order to hide 
disgrace the guilty parties will often decide to kill the child before 
its birth. These little ones are excluded from the kingdom of 
heaven because they were killed pitilessly before they can be 
baptized. Will they not on judgment day make themselves heard 
before the whole world? Then they will expose their vicious fath- 
ers and mothers to the reprehension of all mankind. Crime may 
be added to crime to cover up the sin of adultery, but the reckoning 
will come as surely as night follows day. 
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I know that none of you men would want to entertain even an 
evil thought freely and knowingly. Yet, you are not certain that 
you will not fall a victim to this dreadful vice of adultery if you 
expose yourselves to temptation. Strong and good men have fallen 
because they yielded to temptation. For that reason avoid the com- 
pany of men who consider matrimony in the light of a joke. Avoid 
drinking to excess and also the kind of company that induces 
drunkennenss. Drunkenness is the straight road to impurity. A 
man who is a drunkard will hardly ever be a pure man. There are, 
of course, exceptions to this rule; but they are the exceptions— 
not the rule. 

You, Catholic men, should take pride in being faithful to your 
wives. Your wives go to the very door of death each time they 
present you with a son or daughter, and certainly they deserve 
from you faithfulness. Reserve whatever affection you are ca- 
pable of for your wives alone. They have placed all their hopes 
and ambitions, all their thoughts, their heart, their very life into 
your strong hands and they deserve from you that you give them 
what they have given to you. They have given you their body and 
soul, their heart and mind. You owe them in justice your body 
and soul, your heart and your mind. Be faithful to them, for they 
deserve this, nay, they have the right to demand it from you. 

When you see an old father and mother surrounded by a circle 
of grown up sons and daughters, who already have established their 
own families, and see them looking up to their aged parents with 
love and reverence, what is your first thought? There is an old 
happy couple who have ever been true to each other. You see the 
old mother giving her life partner a loving look as though she 
wished to say: “Look how God rewards a faithful husband and 
wife. We have loved each other and have loved you, children, next 
to God. You, too, be true and faithful to one another and in your 
old days you, too, will with the blessing of God see happy and good 
children around you as now I see you.” 

You, Catholic men, are the builders of your families. It is within 
your power to build up a home that will be the pride and consola- 
tion of your declining years. 

If you, Catholic fathers, intend to do your duty, bear in mind 
your own future and the future of your children. When your own 
sons and daughters have grown up so that they understand what it 
means to be faithful and true, you will want them to look up to you 
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with love and reverence, and you yourselves will want to be able 
to look them in the face. You will desire your sons and daugh- 
ters to feel proud of you. All this is within your power if you 
remain true to your wives. Your grownup sons and daughters will 
rather than money have an honorable name. They will gladly share 
your poverty, sickness and trials; but they will not be willing to 
forgive you when they learn that you have been brutal to their 
mother, and faithless to your wife. 

Remain ever true, loyal and faithful to your wives, so that from 
your sons and daughters yott may receive gratitude for a name that 
has been kept clean and honorable by you. 
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PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Acts of Benedict XV.: 


Letter of thanks to Viscount d’Hendecomb, President 
of the Congregation of St. Vincent, who acquainted the 
Holy Father with the prosperous condition of the Society. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments: 


When the pastor is forbidden by civil law to perform a 
marriage ceremony prior to the civil ceremony and the 
good of souls demands the marriage contract, said con- 
tract may be entered into validly and licitly in the sole 
presence of the two witnesses. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


A HUSBAND’S POWER OVER THE VOWS OF HIS WIFE 


Ximina, when a maiden of seventeen, made a vow to the Blessed 
Virgin, which she faithfully fulfils, though it entails many hard- 
ships and consumes much of her free time. A year ago, at the age 
of twenty-three, she married Rimines and has ever since remained 
true to the practices demanded by the vow. Her husband has re- 
monstrated with her many times, claiming that she is harming her- 
self by the cultivation of the vow of piety. His reasoning having 
no effect, he finally placed the matter before his confessor, Father 
Leo, who told him that priests had not the jurisdiction to set aside 
vows, even of their penitents, but that he (Rimines) as a husband 
had such jurisdiction and could nullify the vow of Ximina. Rim- 
ines acted on the advice of his confessor, and now his wife, full 
of anxiety, consults her confessor as to her duty in the matter. 
What must she do? 

Answer. Father Leo, the husband’s confessor, spoke correctly 
when he affirmed that no priest, neither pastors nor confessors, had 
the power of annulling vows of any description. The ordinary 
jurisdiction for such action is vested in the Pope, in Bishops and 
in Prelates of religious Orders. The pastor and confessor must 
have delegated jurisdiction before he can validly annul vows that 
bind in conscience. Sometimes this delegated jurisdiction is con- 
ceded in the faculties given to every priest authorized to work in 
a given diocese. But generally this is not the case. Father Leo 
was also giving a true theological decision when he informed Rim- 
ines that, as the husband of Ximina, he had the power vested in 
him of setting aside any vow made by his wife. A vow may be 
annulled directly or indirectly. Directly, it may be set aside by one 
who has power over the will of the person who has bound himself 
by the vow. Inferiors in their relations to superiors can take upon 
themselves duties imposed by a vow only conditionally, that is with 
the consent of the superior. If this consent is refused then no vow 
is binding. Under this ruling, religious, children and wives are not 
capable of taking a vow without the consent of superiors, of parents, 
or of husband. So that, following the logic of this decision, Ximina 
could be released from any vow taken after her marriage, by virtue 
of the power over her will vested in her husband by divine authority, 
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if said vow had been taken without his consent. Then the vow 
would have been taken in prejudice to his lawful rights. 

But the vow in question was taken prior to the woman’s marriage, 
when Rimines had no authority over her will. This is true, but a vow 
may be nullified even indirectly, that is by one who has authority 
over the matter of the vow. Hence a husband who is by the divine 
plan the head of the wife, has dominion over her will in all things 
that pertain to the woman as wife, mother, mistress of the house- 
hold, etc. This action on the part of the husband is valid when 
done, even without just cause. It is likewise licit when the head 
of the family feels that the fulfilment is irksome to him, or preju- 
dicial to the best interests of family life. So that, in the given case, 
the husband Rimines may both, validly and licitly, use the jurisdic- 
tion that God has confided to his keeping, and annul the vow of 
Ximina even though it was taken before her marriage. She volun- 
tarily submits herself to this power when she gives herself to him in 
the bonds of matrimony. On her part she, too, may nullify the 
vows of her husband indirectly, when they cause him to neglect the 
duties he assumed by becoming a husband and when the vow thus 
interferes with the rights she assumed by becoming his wife. Xim- 
ina is bound to obey her husband, who now releases her from the 
binding force of her vow. 








